JACOB  BEIIMEN,  “  THE  PRINCE  OF  MYSTICS.’’* 

i  MONO  those  unknown,  despised,  contemned,  and  forgotten 
worthies  wlio  in  these  latter  days  have  luiind  a  joylhl  re- 
•iiirrcctioii,  Jacoh  Behincn  has  not  loiind  a  place  as  yet ;  you 
may  hear  liis  name  sometimes  tlippantly  pronounced,  yet  very 
rarely  and  usually  with  terms  of  eonternjd,  and  almost  always  in 
language  indicating  that  the  speaker  has  never  read  a  ])age 
of  his  writings,  and  possibly  a  mental  and  moral  inability 
to  road  them  ;  for  it  is  not  less  certain  that  a  peculiar  mental 
training  is  necessary  for  the  perusal  of  the  Prineipia  or  tlu^ 
Mecaniijxc  Celeste^  or  a  peculiar  mental  character  for  the  enjoy- 

*1.  The  JForks  of  Jacob  Bchmen^  the  Teutonic  Philosopher^  to  ivhich 
n  prefixed  the  Life  of  the  Author,  leith  Figures  illustrating 
his  Principles,  left  hg  the  Rev.  IVilliani  LaWy  M.A.  4  vols.  1761. 

2.  Jacob  IlehnieJs  Theosophie  Philosophif,  unfolded  in  Divers 
Considerations  and  Demonstrations,  being  an  open  gate  to  the 
(jreatest  mgslerics,  hg  Edivnrd  Taglor.  1601. 

3.  d  Compendious  t  ieiv  of  the  (w rounds  of  the  Teutonic  Phdo- 

sophg,  with  considerations,  hg  wag  o  f  enquirg,  into  the  subject - 
Matter  and  Scope  of  the  Writings  of  Jacob  RehmeUy  eonimonlg 
called  the  Teutonic  Philosopher .  1670. 

I-  The  Ilemainder  of  Hooks  written  bg  Jacob  Rehmen.  Lnglished 
bg  John  Sparrow.  1G6-. 

The  Epistles  of  Jacob  Rehmen,  uliter,  Tevtonievs  Philosophvs. 
1  ery  Useful  and  ^ecessarg  for  those  that  read  his  U  ritings,  and 
fire  verg  'full  o  f  Excellent  and  plain  Instructions  how  to  Attain 
ffi  the  Life  of  Christ.  'IVanslated  out  of  the  (Jerman  J.anguage. 
1649.  *  ’ 

I  he  Life  of  Jacob  Rehmen,  written  bg  Durand  Hot  ham.  Esq. 
1654.  ■ 
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iiieiit  of  Shakespeare  or  the  Parddino  Imfy  than  that  a  certal: 
state  of  spiritual  and  mental  culture  is  necessary  in  order  to  tlie 
reading  of  Jacob  llclimcn.  It  is  said  that  when  he  first  maii; 
his  a])pcaranco  in  an  English  dress,  a  copy  was  presente<l  to 
Chark'S  I.  ;  lie  perused  it,  and  after  a  month  the  friend  wi 
presented  it  to  him  en(|uired  what  he  thought  of  the  lx)()k;  b 
answered,  that  tlie  publisher  in  the  preface  seemed  to  say  tW 
Jielimen  was  no  scholar,  and  if  he  was  not,  he  (the  kin^i,  froir 
sucli  a  book,  could  believe  that  the  Holy  Gliost  was  now  in  men: 
but  still,  if  he  was  a  scliolar,  he  regarded  the  work  as  oneoi 
the  most  extraordinary  inventions  he  had  ever  read.  Audit  b 
said  he  sent  a  friend  to  Germany,  that  he  might  try  and  obtab, 
co])y,  or  translate  for  him  some  otlier  of  Bellmen’s  works. 

Tlie  works  of  Behmen  are  indeed  not  to  be  summed  up  in  a: 
epigram.  AVhen  much  is  admitted,  not  so  much  of  ignorance, 
as  inability  to  find  words  suflicicntly  expressive  for  the  immen¬ 
sity  of  the  man’s  ideas  ;  when  it  is  further  admitted  that  he  often  I 
])robably  travelled  in  a  tract  of  thought  which  seemed,  from  on: 
scientific  stand-point,  wholly  erroneous  ;  and  when  it  is  further 
admitt('d  that  he  was  jirobably,  even  before  that  extraordinary 
illumination  which  he  believed  he  enjoyed,  deeply  tinctured  with 
the  German  mysticism  of  the  ages  immediately  preceding  hi' 
own,  we  believe  it  will  still  be  impossible  for  any  capable  mbi 
to  read  him  without  an  extraordinary  sense  of  wonder  and en- 
joymeiif.  It  is  to  be  understeiod  that  there  mu.st  be  a  l  ight  organ 
for  the  reception  and  the  enjoyment :  this  is  a  condition  demand¬ 
ed  by  other  writers  than  Jacob  Behmen.  Every  illustriou' 
writer  has  prcKluced  only  rubbish  to  some  orders  of  intelligence, 
and  even  of  high  and  strong  intelligence  too.  AVhat  fully  in  th*' 
[)rofunditi(‘s  of  Kant  or  Hegel,  what  a  jangle  of  discord:i!it 
bells  in  the  rhythms  of  the  most  musical  of  poets,  what  an 
array  of  cabalistic  signs  in  the  problems  of  mathematics; no 
doubt  the  highest,  healthiest,  and  most  comprehensive  nature  b 
able  tt)  enj()y  in  all;  but  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  more  than  suspected 
of  asking  Barrow  what  the  works  of  Shakespeare  proved;  and 
Johnson  is  said  to  have  abhorred  mathematics  as  heartilv  as  ^b 
William  Jlamilton  ;  and  who  has  not  met  with  cultivated  mind?, 
to  whom  the  fatalism  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  the  idealism^ 
Berklev  were  alike  repulsive?  The  value  of  any  great  mind 
must  ciiiefly  b(‘  tested  by  its  power  to  answer  the  highest  quf‘* 
fions,  or  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  brightest  natures:  submitted 
to  the.se  tests,  liow  little  and  worthless  sec*med  at  first  sight  the 
vast  stor(*s  of  our  libraries  !  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  many  ^ 
small  performance  has  given  its  ray  of  satisfaction  and  rest  to 
‘^ome  natures  nd  even  of  the  largest  and  noblest  contribution' 
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the  chief  value  often  seems  to  be  in  a  li^ht  not 
dark/’  the  ray  of  a  star  through  the  twilight,  the 
of  a  world  before  the  star-beam  fell  unrecognised  and 


Still.from  his  books,  a  mystic  seer. 
The  soul  of  Behmen  preaches. 


He  deals  successfully  or  unsuccessfully  with  the  very  profoundest 
problems  which  have  ever  fascinated  or  assailed  the  mind  of 
man.  There  is  not  an  aspect  of  human  thought  in  any  age 
upon  which  it  will  not  be  found  that  Behmen  has  not  something 
— the  Nirvana  of  Hindooism;  the  will-less,  characterless, 
conscienceless,  impersonal  all  in  all, — the  heretical  dualities  of 
Manichfcism;  the  vagaries  of  Gnosticism.  He  moved  freely 
through  the  subtle  ethereal  airs,  which  cither  Plato  or  Pliilo 
breathed ;  descending  to  later  times,  he  anticipated  the  panth<‘- 
istic  No-thing  of  Oken,  and  the  diviner  No-thing  of  Hegd. 
If  Hegel  and  Kant  wrought  hard  at  the  forge  of  thought,  de¬ 
scending  into  the  arch-cliemic  laboratories  of  metaphysical 
speculation,  for  the  solution  of  the  dilficulties  and  doubts,  the 
prplexities  surrounding  the  primal  idea  of  essential  being  ; 
llehinen  only  did  not  work  apparently  so  hard,  because  lie 
seemed  to  move  like  a  gifted  presence  through  siicli  kingdoms  of 
inquiry,  and,  wliile  knowing  nothing  from  books,  seemed  at  home 
in  all  that  the  profoundest  books  could  suggest,  fronted  even  by 
the  most  awful  questions  rising  around  him,  as  they  rise  around 
us  all,  like  vast  unscalable  mountain  chains.  He  had  a  cliarm  Iw 
which  thev  open  or  dissolve  :  the  universe  and  man  lay  bcdbri'! 
him  like  a  landscape  in  clear  light.  How  far  he  has  satisfacto¬ 
rily  resolved  questions  must  depend  upon  the  sense  of  fh(^ 
individual  student ;  but  immensely  remarkable  it  is,  that  in  an 
obscure  German  village  a  poor  Gennaii  shoemaker  should  not 
only  feel  himself  by  faith  at  home  in  the  conscience  of  invisible 
facts  and  things,  (such  a  phenomenon,  if  not  very  usual,  has  yet, 
''c  hope,  been  often  realized,)  but  that  an  infinite  variety  of 
questions  of  the  kind  we  have  mentioned,  embracing  the  entire 
“^ope  of  philosophy  and  theology,  l)hysics  and  mctapliysics, 
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questions  as  tlicse,  and  a  thousand  otlier  questions  like  tlion 
flovvinp^  from  them,  are  looked  at  and  replied  to  in  such  a  spirit oi 
revereiiee  and  meekness  as  we  believe  can  scarcely  find  a  par^l. 
lei  in  any  eminent  philosopher  or  theologian.  Through  thou¬ 
sands  of  pages,  where,  we  will  be  bold  to  say,  never  a  word  of 
irritation  or  anger  happens  to  find  its  way,  pervaded  throughout 
by  the  quiet  light  which  maybe  conceived  to  fall  from  the  wing? 
of  some  solitary  seraph  on  some  elected  height  of  adoration  and 
knowledge,  as  far  removed  from  the  fervours  of  the  rhetorician 
as  the  fury  of  the  polemic,  suffused  in  an  ardour  of  quiet  and 
yet  more  contagious  piety  unknown  to  either.  Such  a  marvel 
as  this  may,  we  think,  well  excite  the  question  within  us,  how 
the  man  attained  it  all.  Jacob  Behmen  is  admirable,  even  as  a 
literary  curiosity  ;  but  the  wonder  grows  alike  by  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  subjects  and  the  man. 

A  mile  and  a  half  from  Gorlitz,  a  tolerably  well-known  town 
in  Saxony  of  old,  in  IVussia  now,  was,  probably  is,  a  little 
village  or  hamlet,  called  Old  Seidenburg,  where  lived  a  man 
w  hose  name  was  Jacob  Behmen,  with  his  wife  Ursula :  they 
were  peasant  p('0])le,  of  the  poorest  sort  ;  and  in  the  year  l-oTj, 
they  had  a  son,  also  named  after  his  father,  Jacob.  The  poverty 
of  his  panuits  prevented  their  giving  to  him  more  than  the 
j)Oorest  educjition.  In  his  early  childhood,  he  was  sent  into  the 
fields  to  attend  the  cattle  ;  by  and  by  he  learnt  to  read  and  write, 
and  was  afterwards  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker  in  Gorlitz.  He 
marrie  d  when  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  having  served  hi' 
time;  his  wife,  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  John  Ilunshman, a 
citizen  of  Gorlitz  :  this  probably  was  a  little  advance  in  life 
beyond  his  ancestry.  He  lived  for  thirty  years  afterwards,  and 
had  four  sons,  whom  he  a})prentieed  to  different  trades.  He 
was  taken  ill  at  a  distance  from  home,  was  brought  to  (lorlitz, 
and  di(‘d  there  the  ISth  of  November,  1624,  in  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  age;  he  was  buried  in  Gorlitz  churchyard,  but  it  is  to  he 
leand  that  no  trace  of  the  spot  where  he  was  laid  could  now  lx 
di.seovered.  It  will  create  some  prejudice  against  his  writing, 
that  the  few  faint  records  we  have  of  him  are  tinged  with  stories 
of  the  supernatural  or  certainly  of  the  marvellous  ;  they  arenot 
of  the  most  exciting  description,  and  we  are  certainly  in  no  con¬ 
dition  to  say  that  such  mysterious  states  of  spiritual  illumination 

ar(‘  im]>ossible.  Tht're  is  no  seating  aside  the  abnormal  condition 

in  which  Swedenborg  lived,  and  even  the  very  quiet  and  most 
trustworthy  natures  and  experiences  of  Howe  and  Flavel  g'" 
to  us  the  records  of  some  instances  of  a  mild  and  quiet,  hut  far 
from  ordinary  light,  such  as  may  save  us  from  dogmatically 
asserting  what  is  and  what  is  not  possible  in  the  extraordinary 


illumination  of  the  mind.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admit - 
ttd  that  Ills  writings  are  of  that  order,  and  his  readers  were 
likely  to  bo  of  the  order  to  wliom  or  to  which  marvels  and  vision r 
are  not  only  an  onjoyiucnt,  but  a  necessity  ;  and  inventions  and 
myths  may  not  have  been  unlikely  to  grow  in  tlie  minds  of  lii> 
disciples  after  lie  had  gone  to  his  grave.  AV^hen  lie  had  been  a  short 
time  apprenticed,  it  is  said,  his  master  and  mistress  being  away, 
there  eanic  a  stranger  to  the  shop,  of  a  very  reverent  and  grave 
countenance,  but  in  mean  aiTjnirel,  desiring  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes. 
The  boy  was  not  elevated  to  a  much  higln'r  rank  than  that  of 
shop-SNveeper,  and  did  not  dare  to  set  a  price  upon  them  ;  he 
therefore  told  the  stranger,  his  master  and  mistress  were  both 
from  home,  and  in  their  absence  he  did  not  dare  to  sell  anything ; 
but  the  stranger  was  very  importunate,  and  ottered  a  price,  such 
as  Jacob  was  certain  would  carry  him  harmless  with  his 
master  and  mistress  when  they  return(‘d.  The  old  man  paid 
down  the  money,  and  took  his  shoes;  then  left  the  shop;  but, 
poing  a  little  way,  he  returned,  and  standing  still  said,  with  a 
loud  voice,  “  Jacob,  conic  forth. The  boy  came  out  in  a  great 
frij^ht,  amazed  at  the  stranger’s  familiarly  calling  him  by  his 
name;  he  went  up  to  the  old  man,  who  fixed  his  eyes,  bright 
and  sparkling,  upon  him,  took  him  by  the  right  hand,  and  said, 
“Jacob,  thou  art  little,  but  slialt  be  great,  and  become  anotlun* 
“  man,  such  a  one  as  at  whom  the  world  shall  wonder ;  there- 
“  fore  be  pious,  fear  God,  and  reverence  1  lis  word  ;  read  diligent  ly 
“the  Holy  Scriptures,  wherein  you  have  comfort  and  instruction  ; 
“for  thou  must  endure  much  misery  and  poverty,  and  suffer 
“persecution  ;  but  be  courageous,  and  persevere;  for  God  loves 
“and  is  gracious  to  thee.”  And  therewith  pressing  his  hand, 
and  looking  wdth  a  bright,  kind  eye  into  Jacob’s  face,  he  left 
him.  Xow  there  is  not  much  to  be  made  of  this;  it  is  an  in¬ 
cident  very  likely  to  have  happened :  there  must  always  hav(^ 
Wn  something  about  the  lad  to  draw  out  a  devout  old  man’s 
wonder.  Patriarchs  have  spoken  prophetic  words  to  other 
lads  Ix'side  the  seer  of  (jorlitz.  Jacob  was  himself  of  an 
intensely  mystical  temperament.  The  words  of  the  old  man 
tw)k  u  strong  hold  upon  him  ;  they  led  him  to  inward  considera¬ 
tion;  he  became,  though  so  young,  more  serious  in  the  deport¬ 
ment  of  his  thoughts.  lie  had  seriously  borne  in  mind  the 
wds  of  the  Saviour:  “My  Father,  which  is  in  heaven, 
“will  give  the  Spirit  to  him  that  asks  Him.”  All  his 
desire  was  to  win  the  light  and  presence  of  the  Comfortei*, 
mid  he  testifies  that  he  received-  Him  in  a  remarkable 
nianner.  Young  as  he  was,  he  says  he  was  surrounded  with  a 
divine  light  for  seven  (lavs,  and  stood  in  the  liigbe'^f  eonteuiphi- 
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lion  and  kindgoin  of  joy ;  this  was  when  he  was  away 
home  witli  his  master,  attending  to  some  of  the  affairs  of  their 
l)usiness  in  the  country.  We  need  not  make  more  of  this  than 
of  the  ordinary  conversion  of  a  lad  to  whom  the  impressions  of 
religion  were  divine  realities;  they  made  him  more  watchful 
over  his  own  life,  and  (‘specially  watchful  over  his  tongue;  and 
as  in  his  neighbourhood  and  among  his  companions  scurrilitv 
and  blasphemy  abounded,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  rebuke  such 
words  :  they  w’erc  also  characteristic  of  his  own  master,  and  he 
did  not  hesitate,  as  time  went  on,  and  his  own  character  grew, 
lirndy  but  respectfully  to  remonstrate  with  him,  seeking  by  his 
own  manners  to  strengthen  his  words;  and  at  last  his  master, 
unable  to  bear  such  a  reprover  in  his  own  house,  set  him  at 
liberty,  with  full  permission  to  seek  his  livelihood  as  he  liked 
best.  This  was  the  period  when,  like  Wilhelm  Meistcr  or  Juns 
Stilling,  after  the  manner  of  German  apprentices,  before  thev 
settle  in  business,  he  went  upon  his  travels,  a  favourable  season 
for  me*ditation,  which  probably  also  brought  him  into  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  many  things  helpful  to  his  life  of  thought.  It  was  a 
curious  social  time,  religiously  and  politically :  the  age  of  the 
Cryj)to-Calvinistic  discussions,  the  age  immediately  followin? 
the  Reformation  and  Lutherism,  would  not  interfere  with,  but 
rather  help,  the  mystical  tendencies  of  Rehmen’s  nature;  and 
although  he  knew  little  of  books,  and  did  not  derive  his  light 
from  them,  it  is  probable  he  knew  something  of  Paracelsus,  and 
he  lived  on  the  fringe  of  that  time  when  the  mysteries  of  the 
Cabala  and  alchemistic  lore  had  not  lost  their  hold  of  the 
minds  of  men.  But  whatever  were  his  meditations,  musings 
and  visions,  and  we  can  conceive  them  to  have  been  most  various 
and  numerous,  it  was  not  until  his  twenty-fifth  year  that  he 
Ibund  himself  again  surrounded  by  the  divine  light,  and  tilled 
as  he  was  at  first  with  divine  knowledge  ;  then  he  tells  us  liow, 
going  for  a  walk  once,  he  sat  down  in  the  fields  in  a  green  spot 
called  Keysgate,  near  Gorlitz,  and  there,  as  he  looked  upon  the 
herbs  and  grasses  of  the  field,  he  read  in  them  all  the  signs  of 
things ;  by  that  inward  light,  that  clairvoyance,  he  saw  all 
their  essences,  j)roperties,  and  uses;  he  saw  their  lineaments 
and  figures  emanating  from  within  ;  he  saw  their  uses  and  their 
causes,  and  how  the  external  shape  and  feature  was  a  signature 
stamped  upon  them  from  the  discrimination  of  their  inward 
lives:  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  that  philosophy  of  nature 
which  was  afterwards  expanded  throughout  all  his  works.  From 
tlie  herbs  of  the  field,  and  the  flowers  around  him,  by  the  same 
inward  vision  he  b(‘held  the  whole  creation ;  he  saw  before  him 
creation  like  a  fountain  of  revelation — the  mvsterv  of  tliingj* 
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1) -lied  anil  Si^ivad  uiit  boiui’c  liis  uiulcrstaiitllii^’ ;  anil  it  need  i 
’  no  words  from  him  to  Itdl  us  what  an  unspeakable  inward  joy  it 
produced,  llenoatli  the  impression  of  these  revelations  he 
afterwards  wrote  his  book  on  The  Si^ns  of  Things,  the 
1  Siijiuftarc  Uvntm  ;  yet  it  surely  engages  as  much  to  the  reality  of 
'  the  man  tliat  he  made  no  talk  of  this,  said  scarcely  anything  of 
I  it  to  lii^^  family,  returned  home  after  his  wonderful  illumination 
ill  till'  tields,  and  continued  taking  care  of  his  wife  and  ehildreii, 
and  making  and  selling  his  shoes,  and  living  within  himself  his 
life  of  peace,  and  joy,  and  outward  stillness  ;  and  this  continued 
until  the  year  1010,  when  he  seemed  to  be  again  taken  into 

!  some  still*  higher  manifestations  of  that  extraordinary  inward 
li'dit;  then  he  feared  lest  it  should  all  pass  through  his  mind 
as  a  stream,  and  leave  no  memorial,  and  he  now  wrote,  withou*. 
any  intention  of  puhlishing,  but  to  preserve  and  establisli  his 
knowledge  for  himself,  his  lirst  book,  called  Anrorii,  t!i>'  7/7//- 
or  Morniivf  in  (hr  rist/if/  of  the  nun  :  and  he 

still  would  have  remained  {[uite  obscure  and  uiikiiowii,  but  for 
an  accident  which  thrust  the  notoriety  of  an  evil  reputation 
upon  him.  There  was  a  man  of  some  considerable  ipiulity, 
I  with  whom  Jacob  was  fond  of  holding  intercourse,  a  man  a])i)a- 
B  rently  who  lov^d  to  talk  with  him  of  those  views  of  things 
p  which  were  in  the  mind  of  the  humble  my-stie;  and  once,  in 
■  their  walking  together,  he  found  this  book  in  Jacob’s  possession, 
I  and  was  so  impressed  by  it  that  he  appears  to  have  borrowed  it, 
j  and  caused  it  to  be  copied  out  in  a  few  hours ;  tlius,  contrary  to 
;  the  author’s  iiiteiition  ;  it  became  ])ublie,  and  it  and  its  author 
■  were  alike  talked  about.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  Gregory 
'  kichter,  the  chief  minister  of  Gorlitz  ;  he  carried  it  into  his 
pulpit,  and  using  the  liberty  he  had  there  of  talking  upon 
^  thin;'s  in  general,  whether  he  understood  them  or  not,  hi* 

■  covered  it  and  its  author  with  contempt  and  reviling ;  he  did 
I  more — he  stirred  up  the  magistrates  to  take  notice  of  the  author, 
mid  eventually  so  crushed  and  overcame  this  meek  man,  that, 
U|xiii  the  command  of  the  senate  of  Gorlitz,  he  was  prohibited 
from  writ iiijr  anv  kind  of  book  for  seven  voars.  Kichter  in  - 
,  op  (juality  have  always  been  prompt  to 

j  indulge,  in  the  vilest  and  coarsest  scurrility,  as  in  such  passages 
}  tis  the  following :  “  So  many  lines  as  there  are,  so  many  blas- 
“phemies  against  God  are  to  bo  found  in  the  shoemaker’s  book, 

!  “which  stink  abominahly  of  shoemaker’s  pitch  and  blacking. 

I  “kie!  tie!  lot  this  stink  bo  far  from  us.”  Poor  ijuiet  Helim  m 
liimsjlt*  to  be  elevated  to  a  pjice  of  great  im[)ortan r'. 

“  fhe  shoemaker,”  said  the  minister,  “  is  the  Antichrist ;  h  ; 
“'vaa  a  purjured  shoemaker,  a  cunning  rascal.  G  Christ,”  con* 
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“tinned  tlie  preacher,  “ tlie  Holy  S])irit  hath  aneintod 
“  with  oil,  more  than  Thy  lellows,  and  hath  made  Thoeapli(^^ 

“  but  thou  shoemaker,  the  devil  hath  defiled  thee  with  dirt  aw 
“  dung,  and  made  thee  a  heretic.*’  All  this  and  a  great  deal 
more  such-like  vehement  and  unseemly  cursing  would  prcje 
us  to  expect  something  very  admirt^ble  in  an  author  so  rafe 
upon  ;  it,  in  fact,  did  great  credit  to  him,  and  his  meekness  li 
bearing  his  reviling  extended  his  character  for  modesty  ani 
true  piety.  It  may  be  supposed  that  several  things  must  have 
gone  before  so  public  an  aspersion ;  the  minister  must 
known  something  of  him,  of  his  life  and  doctrine ;  and  it  i? 
probable  that,  although  Behmen  may  never  have  taught  in 
])ublic,  yet  ho  may  have  sufficiently  conversed  witli  the  more 
int(dlig(‘nt  of  his  neighbours  to  give  some  idea  of  the  views  lie 
held,  and  which  were  more  largely  set  forth  in  the  Morm<i 
;  but  in  addition  to  this  he  had  made  himself  odious  to 
the  minister  in  another  way.  It  seems  the  minister  had  lent  a 
young  baker  a  dollar  to  buy  a  little  meal  to  make  cakes,  agam 
tli(5  holidays.  The  young  man  brought  the  minister  a  pretty 
large  one  as  a  thank-offering.  In  a  fortnight,  having  sold  lii' 
batch,  lie  returned  the  minister  his  money  with  thanks,  not 
.''Upposing  that  he  expected  interest  for  so  slight  a  sum,  and  for 
so  short  a  time ;  but  it  seems  the  minister  had  exjieeted  tlik 
and  in  a  fearful  rage  he  cursed  the  young  man,  calling  down 
little  less  than  damnation  on  his  soul.  The  superstition  of  that 
time  distracted  the  baker;  and  his  wife,  being  a  kinswoman  of 
Jacob  Behmen,  came  to  confer  with  him  about  the  alarm  of  hor 
husband,  in  that  he  had  bc‘en  ciu’sed  by  the  minister.  Jacob 
w(*nt  to  see  him,  described  to  him  the  state  of  the  atilieted  soul 
told  him  that  the  young  man  grieved  greatly  if  he  had  com¬ 
mitted  any  error,  and  was  willing  to  make  all  amends;  then  the 
minister  turned  his  wrath  against  the  intercessor,  told  him  that 
if  he  did  not  begone  about  his  business  he  would  send  him  away 
with  a  vengeance ;  and  our  friend  Jacob,  seeing  that  nothin;^ 
was  to  Ixj  gained,  very  likely  with  an  innocent,  very  provoking 
but  (piietly  unconscious  simplicity  prayed  God  to  keep  his  wor¬ 
ship,  when,  just  as  he  was  going  out  of  the  door,  the  furious 
bishop,  enragcnl  at  his  salutation,  called  him  a  wicked  rascal 
said  that  he  would  not  receive  a  “good-night  ”  from  the  like  ot 
him,  and,  to  his  amazement,  he  felt  the  prelate’s  slippers  flap- 
])ing  at  liis  ears.  The  humble  man,  nothing  moved  at  it,  pitW 
up  the  slippers,  went  back  to  the  minister,  and  put  them  at  his 
f(*et ;  entreated  liim  not  to  be  angry,  and  begged  his  j)ardon  il 
he  had  wronged  him  ;  prayed  God  to  have  him  in  His  own  go(>J 
keeping,  and  so  farew’cll ;  and  as  the  devil’s  luck  would  have 
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I  that  very  week  Jacob’s  book  foil  in  the  good  man’s  way.  TTo 
I  went  into  tlio  pulpit,  and  cursing  Jacob  llchmen  by  name,  in- 
t  (lulfred  himself  also  with  pleasant  and  refreshing  speeches  about 
I  the  senate,  denouncing  them  for  tolerating  such  a  pernicious 
heretic,  one  that  not  only  wrote  blasphemous  books,  but  came  to 
disturb  godly  and  sainted  men  in  their  studies,  and  warned 
[  tlkin  that,  if  they  did  not  expel  him  from  the  city,  they  would 
^  bring  upon  themselves  the  curse  of  the  rebellious  Kondi, 
[  Dothan,  and  Abiram.  Behmen,  as  his  wont  was,  was  in  the 
I  church,  sitting  under  a  pillar  over  against  the  pulpit,  and 
j  listened  with  pure  patience  while  all  these  impure  things  were 
j  king  said;  but  stayed  until  all  the  people  laid  left  the  church, 

I  and  then  followed  the  minister  into  the  churchyard,  and  as  he 
I  walked  along  by  the  side  of  his  chaplain  Jacob  accosted  hini, 
and  besought  him  that,  in  the  presence  of  his  chaplain,  he 
I  would  let  liim  know  his  offence,  when  he  would  seek  to  amend. 

'  Then  at  length  the  minister,  who  would  not  for  some  tinu* 
■  answer  him  at  all,  looked  upon  him  with  an  uncomfortable  face, 
i  and  addressed  to  him  these  words :  “  Get  thee  behind  me, 
[  ‘  Satan!  avaunt,  thou  turbulent,  umpiiet  spirit,  to  thy  abyss  of 
,  “hell !  Dost  thou  still  persist  Y  Dost  tliou  know  my  function  ?  ” 
j  “  Vea,  reverent  sir,”  replied  the  shoemaker,  “I  do  know  and 
:  “much  respect  thy  function ;  only  I  would  intreat  your  func- 
'  “tioii’s  honour  to  tell  me  wherein  my  fault  lies.”  Then  ho 
,  turned  to  the  chaplain — ‘‘  Intercede  for  me  with  our  reverent 
“pastor,  that  he  would  lay  aside  this  violent  passion.”  Nothing 

(could  avail  to  molify  him,  only  he  would  then  and  there  send 
Jacob  away  to  prison.  Here,  however,  the  chaplain  interposed, 
and  saved  Jacob  from  the  execution  of  this  part.  Next  day 
the  senators  cited  Behmen  to  appear  before  them,  llis  life  was 
jrood ;  there  was  no  scandal  against  him:  what  was  the  matter 

ille  entreated  that  the  minister  might  be  sent  for  to  make  known 
his  grievances  to  the  court ;  but  he  fell  into  a  passion  at  their 
'Icmand  ;  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  council-houses  ; 
he  would  speak  from  his  council-throne,  the  pulpit.  He  called 
them  to  obey  him,  by  disabling  the  heretic,  or  else  the  curse 
Korah,  Dothan,  etc.,  would  be  upon  their  city.  Thepreacln'r 

Iliad  entrance  to  the  Duke  of  Saxony’s  court,  and  the  senatoi’s 
Icared  him,  and  there  with  they  banished  him  the  city.  Jacob 
“^id,  I  will  obey  your  decree  ;  only  let  me  go  to  my  home,  and 
“settle  my  affairs  there.”  But  this  was  not  permitted:  he 
I  iiiust  go  at  once.  He  went  out  of  the  town,  and  spent  that 
:  flight  in  wanderine:  among  the  town  iields.  The  next  morning 
I  'at*  senators,  ashamed  of  their  sentence,  followed  him,  and 
brought  him  back  with  honour  ;  but  the  priest  clamoured,  and 


insisted  that  he  should  go  ;  and  thereupon  he  complied,  not  wltli 
a  sentence  pronounced  upon  him,  but  witli  a  friendly  roquH 
that,  for  the  love  of  the  city’s  (piiet,  he  would  seek  a  habitation 
elsewhere.  Jle  was  cited  to  Dresden,  before  his  higliness  tb 
Prince  Elector  of  Saxony,  six  doctors  of  divinity,  one  of  la\v<. 
and  two  professors  of  mathematics ;  and  showed,  in  the  cour^. 
of  his  examination,  such  a  meekness  of  sjurit,  at  the  same  tin- 
such  a  wonderful  reach  of  thought,  that  when  the  prince  a>k(d 
the  doctors  and  examiners  the  result  of  their  judgiin'iits,  tbev 
desired  to  be  excused,  entreating  his  highness  to  have  ])atic‘nce 
until  the  spirit  of  the  man  had  more  plainly  declared  M. 
Then  he  ])roposed  certain  questions  to  them,  we  can  (piite  h- 
lieve  amazing  them  beyond  all  their  expectation,  to  hear  froiirj 
man  of  such  mean  (piality  and  education— voices  from  depik 
l>eyond  their  comprehension.  His  examination  seems  to  have 
j)roduci‘d  on  the  mind  of  the  prince  and  the  examiners  a  pro¬ 
found  impression  both  of  the  depths  and  heights  of  his  wisflon;, 
and  mor(‘  especially  of  his  meekness  and  modesty.  Two  of  the 
doctors.  Dr.  Heisner  and  Dr.  J.  Gerhardt,  expressed  how  greatly 
they  admired  the  continued  harmony  of  Scripture  produced  hv 
him  at  his  examination,  and  that  they  would  not  for  all  the 
world  have  served  his  enemy’s  malice  by  censuring  him  ;  “  For,  ’ 
said  Dr.  Meisner,  who  knows  but  that  God  may  iiejt  have 
“  designed  him  for  some  extraordinary  work  ?  and  how  can  ^e 
“  with  justice  pass  judgment  against  that  which  we  undcrstaii'i 
“  iu-)t  ?  for  surely  he  seems  to  be  a  man  of  wonderfully  high  gift.' 
“  of  the  spirit,  though  we  cannot  at  present,  from  anyjground of 
“  certainty,  approve  or  disapprove  of  many  things  he  holds.” 
It  seems,  however,  that  it  was  judged  wise  that  his  i)en  should 
be  recommended  for  a  time  to  stillness ;  but  the  book,  which  the 
senate  had  seiz(‘<l  on,  was  by  themselves  afterwards  presented  to 
the  Marshal  of  the  Prince  Elector  of  Saxony’s  house,  George 
JMiugen,  in  1041,  when  he  came  to  Gorlitz  ;  being  brought  to 
light  by  D.P.S.,  a  burgh  master  of  Gorlitz,  and  it  was  sent  hv 
the  Marshal  to  Amsterdam,  where  it  was  printed.  And  it  would 
seem  he  had  not  strong  and  irrepressible  motion  to  write ;  he 
seems  willingly  to  have  abstained  seven  years.  He  tlien  wrote 
his  Thrrp  PrincijdcH  of  iho  iJinor  EmoirCy  of  tho  Elerwd  D<td, 
and  TvinjiOvar\f  Worhf  showing  what  the  soul  and  what 
tile  image  of  the  soul  are  ;  and  in  iutrcxlucing  it,  we  have  thesH 
words,  which  have  always  seemed  to  us  among  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  which  ever  fell  from  a  human  pen.  “Art,”  sa.th  he, 
“hath  not  written  here;  neither  was  there  any  time  to  consider 
“how  U)  set  it  ])unctually  dovvm,  according  to  the  right  under* 
“  standing  of  the  letters ;  but  all  was  ordered  according  to  the 
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•‘direction  of  the  spirit,  which  often  went  in  haste;  so  that  in 
“inunv  words  letters  may  be  wantiii*^,  and  in  some  places  a 
‘‘capital  letter  for  a  word  ;  so  that  the  penman’s  hand,  by  reason 
» lie  was  not  accustomed  to  it,  did  often  shake;  and  thoiij^h 
•‘I  could  have  written  in  a  more  accurate,  fair,  and  plain 
“manner,  yet  the  reason  was  this,  that  the  burning  fire  did 
“often  force  forward  with  speed,  and  the  hand  and  pen  must 
“hasten  directly  after  it ;  for  it  cometh  and  goeth  as  a  sudden 
^ulioicer.*'  And  further  he  saith, — 

I  can  write  nothing  of  myself,  but  as  a  child,  which  neither  knoweth 
lior  understiindeth*anything,  which  neither  hath  ever  been  learnt, 
but  only  tliat  wliich  the  Lord  vouehsafeth  to  know  in  me,  according 
to  the  measure  as  Himself  manifests  in  me  ;  for  I  never  desired  to 
know  anything  of  the  Divine  mystery,  much  less  understood  the 
wav  to  seek  and  find  it.  I  knew  nothing  of  it,  as  it  is  the  condition 
of  p>r  laymen  in  their  simplicity.  I  sought  only  after  the  heart 
of  Jesus  Christy  that  1  might  hide  myself  therein  from  the  wrathful 
aiiier  of  God,  and  the  violent  assaults  of  the  devil  ;  and  I  besought 
the  Lord  earnestly  for  llis  Holy  Spirit  and  His  grace,  that  He  would 
please  to  bless  and  guide  me  in  Him,  and  take  that  away  from  me 
which  did  turn  me  from  Him  ;  and  I  resigned  myself  wholly  to  Him, 
liiut  I  might  not  live  jto  my  own  will,  hut  His  ;  and  that  He  only 
night  lead  and  direct  me,  to  the  end  that  I  might  be  His  child  in  His 
^011  Jesus.  In  this  my  earnest  and  Christian  seeking  and  desire 
(and  wherein  I  suffered  many  a  shrewd  repulse,  but  at  last  resolved 
to  put  myself  in  hazard  than  give  over  and  leave  off),  the  gate  was 
op-iied  unto  me,  that  in  one  quarter  of  an  hour  I  saw  and  knew  more 
than  if  I  had  been  many  years  together  at  a  university,  at  which  I  did 
exceedingly  admire,  and  thereupon  turned  my  praise  to  God  for  it. 
For  I  saw  atul  knew  the  Being  of  beings,  the  Byss  and  the  Abyss, 
and  the  eternal  generation  of  the  /fo///  Trinitif,  the  descent  and 
original  of  the  world,  and  of  all  creatures,  through  the  Divine  wis¬ 
dom;  I  knew  and  saw  in  myself  all  the  three  worlds  ;  namely,  'fhe 
Iheine,  the  Angelical,  and  the  Paradisiacal,  and  the  Dark  World, 
llie  original  of  the  nature,  to  the  fire,  and  then  thirdly  the  Ktcrnnl 
and  Visible.  I  Vo  rldy  being  of  a  procreative  or  extern  birth,  from  [both 
the  internal  and  spiritual  worlds.  And  I  saw  and  knew  the  whole 
working  Essence,  in  the  evil  and  in  the  good,  and  the  mutual  original 
and  existence  of  each  of  them;  and  likewise  how  the  fruitful- bear¬ 
ing  womb  of  eternity  brought  forth.  So  that  I  did  not  only  greatly 
Wonder  at  it,  but  did  also  exceedingly  rejoice,  and  presently  it  came 
powerfully  into  my  mind  to  set  the  same  down  in  writing,  for  a  memo¬ 
rial  lor  myself  ;  albifit  I  couhl  very  hardly  apprehend  the  same,  in 
my  external  man,  and  (*xpress  it  with  the  pen.  Yet,  however,  I  must 
i^nin  to  labour  in  these  great  mysteries,  as  a  child  that  goes  to  school. 
I  saw  it  as  in  a  great  <leep  in  the  internal  ;  for  I  had  a  thorough  view 
ijf  the  universe,  as  in  a  chaos,  wherein  all  things  are  couched,  and 
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wrapt  up  ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  explicate  tlie  same;  ve: 
it  opened  itself  in  me,  from  time  to  time,  as  in  a  young  pla,,* 
Albeit,  tlic  same  was  with  me  for  the  space  of  twelve  years,  and  h 
was  as  it  were  breedin",  and  I  found  a  powerful  instigation 
me,  before  I  could  bring  it  forth  into  external  form  of  writing;  ai:<i 
whatever  I  could  appreliend  with  the  external  principle  of  my  mind, 
tliat  same  I  wrote  down.  Hut,  however,  afterward  tlu;  sun  did  shin- 
on  me  a  good  while,  but  not  constantly  ;  for  the  sun  did  hide  itself, 
and  then  1  knew  not,  nor  well  understood  my  own  labour:  so  that 
man  must  acknowledge  that  his  knowledge  is  not  his  own,  but  from 
God,  who  manifests’the  ideas  of  wisdom  to  the  soul  of  man,  in  wha: 
measure  He  pleaseth. 


Ijiit,  however,  it  is  clear  that  thus  this  attempt,  of  whiclive 
liave  given  the  narrative,  to  fasten  upon  Hchmen  the  .soleri:n 
charge  of  felony  in  divinity,  the  most  serious  and  dangeruii! 
charge  wliich  can  be  attached  to  a  man,  and  one  to  which  k 
usually  finds  it  more  diflicult  to  plead  not  guilt  y  or  to  obtain  a 
verdict  of  aecjuittal,  became  knowm  to  tlie  world  ;  tlie  ligi*: 
shining  in  on  his  mind  was,  by  the  cross  design  of  an  adversar}. 
lifti^l  high  upon  a  candlestick,  whence  it  was  able  to  give  light 
to  many,  and  the  fascinating  bait  of  his  mysterious  philosopk 
lias  often  since  drawn  men  into  the  true  knowledge  and  faith 
God  and  tlie  spirit  of  universal  love  and  charity.  Hut  assurc-dly 
persons  who  intend  to  read  Jacob  Hehmen,  must  arm  their  miiifl' 
against  fearful  shocks  of  all  that  they  have  considered  cor- 
clusively  wrapped  up  in  synodical  canons,  articles,  creeds,  aiil 
rubrics  ;  and  what  a  marvellous  thing  it  is  that  men  shouH 
think  that  such  things  could  be  the  fences,  pales,  and  limitatioR; 
of  the  great  fields  of  truth!  What  a  difference  hetweeiitk 
perfectly  inexhaustible  freedom  of  the  words  of  Scripture  and 
the  words  of  such  excellent  helps,  as  they  sometimes  are,  of 
catechisms  and  creeds !  the  words  of  the  latter  narrow  and 
cramp, — they  are  at  best  but  crutches  for  lame  souls ;  the  word' 
of  the  former  lift  the  soul  into  a  higher  and  more  illimitable 
region  ;  they  seem  to  emaneijiate  from  the  bondage  of  limbs,  and 
to  give  wings  to  the  spirit.  The  sense  of  Scripture,  whore  it  i* 
intended  the  wayfaring  man  should  read,  is  very  plain;  k*’ 
within  the  simplest  sense  there  lies  another  and  another,  ministir- 
ing  to  the  hunger  and  the  appetite  of  the  strongest  spiritiia* 
instinct.  Hehmen  read  Scripture  thus;  he  read  nature  aiu 
Scripture  for  the  piiq)ose  of  exjiloring  the  foundations  of  natur 
and  of  grace;  he  wanted  more  than  a  history,  lie  sought 
Kcienee  of  Divine  things.  He  would  say,  “  The  world  is  lulU't 
‘MxK)k  treatise's  on  the  fall  and  on  the  new  birth  ;  but  tlu'sebi^^k 
“  of  theology  are  nothing  but  historv  :  what  do  I  nndeistaiKl  '’ 
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he  exclaims ;  “iiotliinj^I  I  have  only  before  mo  a  history  of 
“  something?  that  has  been  done,  and  done  again,  and;  which 
» ou"ht  to  be  done ;  but  of  the  Divine  reason  in  the  matter  I  see 
“nothing,  and  know  nothing.’’  Now  it  is  unquestionably  true 
L  ihat  a  history  may  be  sufficient  for  some  minds,  even  as  a  tinger- 
1  post  is  sufficient  for  some  travellers,  who  have  no  knowledge'  of 
I  or  abilitv  to  read  the  map  of  ii  country ;  but  how  then  are  such 
persons  even  competent  to  wage  a  war  of  denunciation  against 
map-readers  or  map-makers  ?  There  no  knowledge  of  roads 
(k'cper  and  wider  than  that  of  finger-posts  ?  Is  the  throb  of  the 
majriiet,  and  the  movement  to  the  North-star,  and  the  problem 
I  of  trigonometry,  are  they  all  to  be  denounced  as  the  deep  things 
E  of  roads,  while  the  simple  peasant,  who  cannot  read,  compliments 
I  liis  own  laziness  or  ignorance  with  the  self-adulation  that  he  is 
J  a  simple  traveller  ?  No  doubt  he  is,  and  he  may  get  to  his 
t  journey’s  end  safely  at  last,  if  he  abides  by  the  gospel  of  finger- 
ptsts.  But  there  is  a  gospel  of  sextants  and  triangulation,  of 
E  tolescopos,  and  latitudes  ;  and,  indeed,  had  there  not  been  some 
f  knowledge  deepc'r  than  his  own,  he  would  never  have  had  the 
tingcr-posts  in  which  he  trusts.  Such  are  the  reflections  we  have 
indulged  in  sometimes,  when  we  have  heard  the  self-satisfied 
contempt  with  which  certain  Christians  have  treated  minds  who 
reverently  and  most  adoringly  have  attempted  to  set  forth  some 
of  the  deep  things  of  nature  and  of  God ;  such  also  seems  to 
have  been  the  view  of  Paul :  it  surely  was  not  to  com])liment 
the  Corinthians  that  he  said,  “  I  have  fed  you  wdth  milk,  and 
“not  with  meat ;  for  hitherto  ye  have  not  been  able  to  bear  it.” 
There  is  milk,  too,  in  the  writings  of  Jacob  Behmen — pure,  so 
'imple,  innocent,  sw’eet,  and  refeshing,  that  the  veriest  babe  in 
f’hrist  may  feel  how  refreshing  and  good  it  is,  and  the  strong 
giant,  from  his  warfare  and  his  toils  sitting  down,  may  drink 
irom  the  pure  streams  flowing  through  those  fields ;  for  they  are 
hinds  flowing  with  the  pure  milk  of  the  word.  But  umjuestion- 
ahly  these  are  not  the  chief  characteristics  of  these  wonderful 
writings.  Strong  meat  is  here ;  dreadful  problems,  like  those  of  the 
hpi^'tle  to  the  Romans,  and  grand  speculations,  like  those  which 
foetus  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  or  the  Colossians.  lie 
‘‘lays his  hand  on  the  cocktrice’  den,”  he  jdays  and  sports  in  “  the 
‘hole  of  the  asp,”  he  ranges  among  the  “  precious  things  of  the 
“everlasting  hills,”  and  the  ‘‘precious  things  brought  forth  by 
‘‘the  sun,  and  the  precious  things  brought  forth  by  the  moon  he 
’alketh  freely  of,  and  explores,  ‘‘the  deep  which  coucheth  bc- 
Df^th.”  Who  else  has  ever  talked  of  the  dark  night  side  of  nature 
lie  has  talked  ?  of  the  origin  of  sinand  evil Who  else  lias 
ever  ventured  with  so  unfearing,  so  reverent,  and  yet  so  daring  a 
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flight  into  the  very  empyrean  of  the  nature  of  God?  oftlic 
persons  of  the  Trinity  ?  To  most  who  liave  spoken  of  tlie  Living 
attributes,  what  properties  of  limitation  they  seem !  to  hV 
how  incontestably  real  in  their  operation  !  worlds  of  spirit, 
with  all  their  functions — dark,  hellish,  and  diabolic,  or  briffi' 
celestial,  and  angelic.  Swedenborg,  that  great  Defoe  of  tb 
unseen  world,  has  surprised  men.  He  is  read  ;  men  know  n/. 
what  to  make  of  him. 

He  holds  us  by  his  glittering  eye, — 

We  cannot  choose  but  hear  ; 

And  thus  speaks  on  that  ancient  man. 

The  bright-eyed  mariner. 

Swedenborg  in  the  spiritual  world  is  like  a  voyager,  and  b 
recounts  stories  which,  whatever  construction  we  put  upon  them, 
startle  us,  as  the  recitations  of  a  strange  traveller  over  unexploroi 
continents  and  unknown  seas ;  but  it  is  not  thus  with  Belimen: 
he  recites  no  adventures,  gives  no  accounts  of  interviews  wii 
the  disembodied  beings  of  angels  or  of  men.  We  arc  startled,  k 
not  as  those  who  step  into  haunted  chambers,  and  find  them¬ 
selves  surrounded  by  spectral  sounds  and  presences.  Ilis  mind 
rich  in  imagination,  teeming  with  analogies,  was  essentially 
scientific.  Like  Hegel,  he  would  put  the  universe  through  a 
process  of  thought,  not  merely^  unconditioning  things,  and  flyin: 
wild  througli  time  and  space  until  he  found  the  timeless  aii<i 
the  spaceless  ;  before  him,  time  and  space  themselves  had  to  give 
to  him  an  account  of  their  nature,  their  origin,  although,  even 
like  Charles  Darwin  himself,  who  talks  of  hundreds  of  inilliori« 
of  years  as  the  necessity  for  the  production  of  certain  natural 
phenomena,  no  time,  however  illimitable,  frightens  Behmen: 
something  has  given  to  him  this  faculty’^  of  calm,  curious,  patient 
dissection  of  everything  belonging  to  temporal  nature,  while 
ho  passes  through  all  to  that  infinite  eternal  nature  in  wbict 
he  rests.  To  those  to  whom  all  this  is  presumption  and  folly 
nothing  can  be  replied;  to  them  it  is  so,  and  there  for  them 
the  discussion  ends;  but  for  those  who  would  know  how 
much  is  to  be  said  to  the  reason  and  understanding,  to 
strengthen  and  inform  the  faith,  to  keep  the  frail  spirit  of  the 
thoughtful  man  from  reeling  from  its  steadfastness,  or  plungifir 
into  an  (x;ean  or  night  of  despair,  the  works  of  Beliniei)  are 
full  to  overflowing  of  light  and  strength  ;  but  then  it  inustb 
unquestionably  admitted  that  some  old  prejudices  of  speech  ak 
thought  must  be  laid  aside  :  men  must  “  plough  with  his  heifer, 
if  they  would  understand  his  riddle.’^  Behmen  was  an  evan¬ 
gelical  Hegel :  the  designation  will  be  frightful  to  many  who 
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little  of  either  the  one  or  the  other,  exeept  hy  hearsay, 
and  will  almost  seal  his  doom.  It  is  extraordinary  that  they 
have  never  been  compared,  that  it  has  not  been  seen  how 
assuredly  ITej?el  must  have  known  him,  and  have  derived  lipht 
from  him-  They  both  bepfin  at  the  bepfinnino:.  Darin"  as  the 
enteqmise  must  seem  and  is,  they  seek  to  p^ive  an  account  of 
God;  they  both  wrest  themselves  from  all  antecedents,  from  all 
mortal  places  or  stand-points :  like  Archimedes,  they  seek  the 
lever  which  shall  move  the  world ;  they  arc  both  p^reat  namers  of 
the  most  abstract  conditions,  or  of  the  unconditioned,  the  bein", 
or  about  to  be,  or  becoming:,  order  of  thinp^s.  The  metaphysical 
nature  of  essence  is  the  subject  of  both  ;  the  bep^inninp:  of  their 
scheme,  the  process  of  it,  the  end  of  it,  are  the  same — the  tools 
with  which  they  wrought  are  different :  in  ITep^el,  ])urc  thoup^ht, 
was  the  horse  that  led  the  team  and  the  ploup^h  ho  drove  was 
the  pure,  hard,  fine  steel  of  lopfic  ;  with  this  he  turned  u])  his  im¬ 
mense  furro\N"s,  and  wrought  through  thetoupfh  and  stubborn  soil 
of  fact,  drivin"  alonp^  throu"h  the  immense  fields  of  unexplored 
beinp.  Behmen’s  ])rocess  was  different,  and  implies  far  less 
of  labour  ;  that  which  presented  itself  to  Hegel  as  an  evolution 
of  the  laws  of  thought,  a  logical  sequence,  was  given  out  by 
Behmen  as  illuminated  intuition  ;  he  seems  to  drive  no  plough, 
to  work  at  no  forge  ;  calm  and  serene  wherever  ho  moves, 
he  moves  like  a  spirit  who  has  been  led,  looks  less  like  the  plough¬ 
man  who  has  voluntarily  coerced  his  implement  to  his  will, 
than  like  a  navigator  wdio  has  followed  the  mysterious  intelli¬ 
gence  of  his  magnet  across  the  rough,  fearful,  and  Jipparently 
shoreless  seas.  Some  disciples  of  Hegel  maintain  that  his  system 
is  a  lamp  of  faith,  and  that  every  doctrine  of  Christian  faith  is 
roconcilahle  with  his  hard  inductions,  and  we  are  not  undisposed 
to  think  this  may  be  the  case  ;  but  if  so,  it  is  not  that  either  in  his 
strange  terminology,  or  his  mode  of  setting  forth  his  discoveries, 
there  is  much  which  seems  very  reverential  to  the  Christian  sys¬ 
tem.  Behmen,  on  the  other  hand,  held  the  word  of  God  as  a  real 
lamp  of  revelation ;  and  what  we  call  evangelical  truth,  with  all  its 
out-brandling  streams  of  light,  was  ever  present  to  him ;  and 
however  his  reader  may  have  distant  views  of  realms,  he  has  no 
power  of  thought  to  reach,  tones  and  echoes  come  floating  to  him, 
assuring  him  not  merely  of  the  Christian  reverence  of  the  man, 
hut  that  all  his  speculations  were  shone  upon  by  the  golden  light 
of  God  in  Christ.  To  him  the  Christian  religion,  the  new  Testa- 
oiont,  were  essentially  mystical ;  but  his  works  are  savc^d  from 
^he  appearance  of  pantheism  by  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation, 
^’hilo,  on  the  one  hand,  every  thought,  which  like  prayer  touched 
^he mystical ;  it  must  be  admitted  that,  on  the  other,  faith  in  dog- 


inatic  theology  was  to  liim  a  preservation.  It  might  he  ciiriouMo 
compare  the  nomenclature  of  Hegel  and  Behmen :  they  botli 
laboured  under  the  necessity  of  naming  states,  forms  of  beinoi 
things,  which  hitherto  had  no  name ;  to  conceive  the  hitherto  in. 
conceivable ;  to  describe  the  hitherto  indescribable,  ^luch  alike 
in  the  work  they  did,  the  one  did  it  by  dring  attempting 
the  other  apparently  without  an  attempt.  A  reader  of  llosei 
finds  himself  in  a  fearful  coil,  especially  if  patiently  and  afet 
with  equal  thought  he  does  not  follow  on  to  the  close  ;  the  reader 
of  Behmen  in  most  places  finds  spots  where  he  may  rest  and  be 
thankful,  and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  feels  himself  sur¬ 
rounded  by  all-pervading  harmony  and  light.  The  result  of 
the  unintentional  publication  of  his  first  works,  especially  his 
jiurorff,  brought  to  him  from  all  parts  of  Germany  and  else 
where  learned  men,  especially  chemists,  from  whom,  conversing 
much,  he  obtained  the  use  of  many  of  those  liatin  and  Greek 
words  which  are  among  the  most  troublesome  portions  of  hh 
writings  ;  and  it  is  very  necessary  in  reading  to  notice  that  there 
were  certain  notions  in  his  mind,  for  which  he  had  not  been 
able  to  furnish  himself  with  adequate  expressions  from  his  own 
knowledge.  We  are  perpetually  reminded  in  reading  him  of  the 
necessity  laid  iqx)n  us  of  finding  deeper  things  than  his  words 
convey  :  thought,  and  feeling,  and  knowledge,  seem  to  strupirle 
for  utterance,  lie  never  writes  like  a  rhetorician,  or  a  nm 
striving  to  cover  up  his  own  ignorance  by  many  words;  rather 
like  one  who  is  seeking  to  find  the  one  especial  and  fitting  word 
that  shall  adequately  convey  the  knowledge  he  desires  to  com¬ 
municate  inclusively  and  conclusively.  One  of  tho  persons 
with  whom  he  conversed  more  especially,  and  with  the  greaUst 
familiarity,  was  Balthazar  Walter,  a  Silesian  by  birth,  a  physi¬ 
cian  by  profession,  a  man  whose  wealth  had  enabled  him  to 
travel  in  search  of  the  remains  of  ancient  chemical  learning, 
through  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  but  whose  sp)oils  of  know¬ 
ledge  had  only  induced  him  to  return  unsuccessful  and  dissatis¬ 
fied  to  his  own  countrv.  Hearing  of  Behmen,  he  came  to  him  to 
try  him  with  those  hard  questions  concerning  tho  nature  ot  the 
soul,  which  iH'sulted  in  ///r  Fortij  Questions  of  the  Sold  An- 
sieered.  Behmen  says  to  him,  “  Beloved  sir,  and  my  good 
“  friend,  it  is  impossible  for  reason  to  answer  these  four  questions; 
“for  they  contain  the  chiefest  and  greatest  mysteries,  which  are 
“  alone  known  to  God  ;  hence,  saith  Daniel  to  King  Nebuchad- 
“  nezzar,  ‘  That  which  the  king  asketh  of  learned  Chaldeans 
“  ‘  jistrologers,  and  wise  men,  it  is  not  in  their  power:  the  God 
“  ‘  of  heaven  only  can  reveal  secret  things.  It  is  not  in  my  rca* 
“  ^  son  to  answer  the  king  ;  but  that  the  king  may  perceive  the 
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‘“tliou^lits  of  his  licart,  God  halli  revealed  it — not  that  inv 
“‘reason  is  greater  than  any  man’s  living/  8o  likewise  1  say  t(> 
“voii,  vou  shall  be  answered;  not  that  my  reason  is  greater 
‘‘than  any  man’s  living,  but  only  that  you  may  perceive  the 
“  thoughts,  the  earnest  seeking  and  desire  of  your  heart,  it  is 
“  (riven  me  to  answer  you,  and  you  should  not  in  such  a  way  so 
“aiixiouslv  seek  after  these  tilings  :  they  are  in  no  outward 
“reason;  but  to  tlie  Sjiirit  of  God  nothing  is  impossible,  seeing 
“  we  are  the  children  of  God,  and  in  Christ  new-born  of  God — 
“the  Son  sees  very  well  wliat  the  father  does  in  his  house,  and 
“  also  learns  his  art  and  work  ;  seeing  also  we  arc  the  mystery 
“of  God,  we  ought  not  to  suppose  that  we  must  not  so  much 
“as  look  upon  or  meddle  with  sucli  mysteries  as  Antichrist 
“teacheth;  and  seeing  you  seek  so  eagerly  after  such  things, 
‘•you  become  thereby  the  cause  of  tinding  them,  for  God  gives 
“  His  mysteries,  botli  by  means  and  also  without  means  ;  but  tliat 
“no  man  might  boast  lie  often  makes  use  ofv('ry  mean  people 
“about  them,  that  it  might  be  acknowledged  that  they  came 
“from  llis  hand.”  Jialthazar  Walter  professed  that  lie  had 
received  more  solid  answers  to  his  curious  scruples  than  he  had 
found  among  the  best  words  of  the  best  wits  in  the  most  pro¬ 
mising  climates,  and  that  for  the  future  he  would  desist  Irom 
rivulets,  since  God  had  opened  a  fountain  at  his  door,  lie  pro¬ 
fessed  that  the  jirofoundest  wisdom  he  had  ever  known  came  to 
liimwhilc  seati'd  by  the  shoemaker  on  his  bench,  vet  Ihdthazar 
Walter  was  president  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory  of  J)resden  : 
it  was  he  who  gave  to  Lehmenthe  designation  by  which  he  has 
since  bc'cii  so  generally  known,  the  PItilo-sophuH  Teuloiiicusy  or 
Teutonic  Philosopher. 

Very  little  is  known  of  his  life :  we  do  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  dwell  upon  those  stories  his  admiring  friends  repeated 
of  him  after  his  death  ;  how  it  was  said  that  his  wife  was  terrified 
bv  often  beholding  at  night  a  bright  ligh.t  round  their  bed,  and 
that  he  comfortedher,  telling  her  it  was  the  holy  protection  of 
G(k1,  his  angel  guardian, 'which,  through  his  earnest  prayer,  was 
{rruiited  him  for  their  comfort  and  society ;  neither  is  it  neces- 
^ury  to  dwell  on  those  traditions  which  represent  him  as  piercing 
into  the  caves  of  the  (uirth,  conversing  with  dark  or  other 
spirits  dwelling  there.  The  appearance  of  such  a  man  in  his 
sphere  of  life  no  doubt  led  many  to  fabricate  extraordinary  tales 

the  means  by  which  lie  attained  to  liis  extniordinary  know- 
lolge.  It  is  known  that  in  all  his  notes  and  letters  he  adopted, 
1‘Giis  superscription  and  motto,  “Our  Salvation  in  tlie  Life  of 
•lesus  Christ  in  us,”  and  he  had  a  real  ring  in  wliicli  was  the  eii- 
Kniviiigof  a  hmid  outstretched  from  heaven,  with  a  twig  of  three 
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blown  lilies.  Four  lines  written  by  him,  also,  in  tlic  album  of  a 
friend,  form  a  kind  of  mystical  creed,  which  might  more 
appropriately  have  formed  his  epitaph,  than  the  strange  tierr, 
gh’phic  cross  his  friends  placed  over  his  grave  ;  they  are— 

Vnto  that  man  whoso  time  and  ever, 

Is  all  the  same  and  altogether, 

Ills  battle’s  done,  his  strife  is  ended, 

Ilis  soul  is  safe,  his  life’s  amended. 

Or  perhaps  better  rendered  in  two — 

Whose  time  and  ever  arc  all  one. 

His  soul’s  at  rest,  his  warfare’s  done. 

Some  have  translated  it  another  way — 

To  him  who  wisely  doth  not  sever- 
This  Heeling  time  and  state  for  ever ; 

And  to  this  maxim  frames  his  life, 

!s  freed  from  anxious  care  and  strife. 

Hut  Jacob’s  pithy  German  words  are  better  still — 

Wemc  zeit  ist  wie  Ewig-keit, 

Und  Ewig-keit,  wie  die  zeit, 

Der  ist  befreyt  vom  allem  streit. 

On  Sunday,  November  18th,  1G24,  early  in  the  morning,  k 
called  his  son,  and  asked  him  if  he  heard  the  excellent  music, 
lie  replied,  No.’’  Open,”  said  he,  “  the  door,  that  it  niavk 
the  better  heard.”  Afterwards  he  a.sked  what  the  clock  had 
struck.  lie  w’as  told  it  had  struck  two.  lie  said,  “It  is  not  ye: 
“my  time;  three  hours  hence  is  my  time:  ”  then  he  said, “0 
“  Thou  strong  God  of  hosts,  deliver  me  according  to  Thy  vil 
“  O  Thou  Crucifii'd  Lord  Jesus,  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  recoivi 
“  me  into  Thy  kingdom.”  When  it  was  near  about  six,  betook 
leave  of  his  wife  and  son,  blessed  them,  and  said,  “Now  Ig 
“hence  into  Paradise.”  Hidding  his  son  turn  him  round, k 
fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  departed.  A  singular  wooden  crov 
with  hieroglyphics,  after  the  manner  of  the  age,  fetched  from  ks 
waitings,  W’as  erected  over  his  grave ;  strong  efforts  were  made 
to  raze  it,  and  many  of  those  who  hated  him  in  his  life  sougli 
to  wreak  their  env\"  of  him  on  it ;  but  it  w  as  protected  by  th 
magistrates.  It  has  no  doubt  long  since  perished,  and  we  an 
not  jiware  if  the  place  of  the  irrave  of  the  marvellous  shce 
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to  a  place  at  some  distance,  and  she  replied  to  liiin,  “  Twould  bo 
“ too  mystical  for  me  to  tell  you  the  way.”  Some  readers  will 
probably  find  this  to  be  the  difficulty  with  Behmen ;  these  are 
not  well-trodden  roads  of  thought  but  probably  real;  readers 
will  find  as  they  go  on,  that  the  universe  of  being,  the  Scriptunvs 
of  truth,  their  own  spiritual  natures,  and  their  religious  terms 
and  experiences  acquire  a  strange  and  undrcainod-of  reality  as 
they  proceed.  It  is  no  possible  thing  in  the  course  of  two  or 
tlir^  pages  adequately  to  represent  to  the  mind  of  any  reader 
Jacob  Jlehmen ;  the  slightest  glance  at  the  scope  of  his  works 
and  the  subjects  he  set  liis  mind  to  solve  quite  forbid  such  a 
|R)Ssibility ;  the  immense  disc,  the  infinite  landscape,  cannot  bo 
I  contracted  with  any  measure  of  justice  into  such  a  camera  or  cut 
I  into  a  cameo.  In  no  other  writer  with  whom  we  arc  acquainted 
*  is  there  such  a  rapid  and  incessant  presentation  of  difficult 
i  metaphysical  nuts  to  crack;  from  the  least  subject  of  thought 
to  subjects  which  seem  unthinkable  and  incognisablc,  these  pages 
leap  to  and  fro.  77/e  Fort//  Questions  of  the  Sout,  The  Hundred 
"  iiiul  Seirntf/~seren  Theosoj/hie  Questions  Answeredy  might  themseh  t  s 
;  alone  be  quite  sufficient,  more  than  abundantly  sufficient,  to  strike 
into  shivering  helplessness  any  unfortunate  Oriental  dream  (u* 
'  charm  interpreter,  whose  life  depended  on  the  cunniiig  of  liis 
reply  to  some  far-reaching  questions  ;  where  ordinary  metaphy- 
sicsian,  or  even  the  most  extraordinary,  breathlessly  cry  “  Halt !  ” 
and  reach  their  goal,  Behmen,  with  buoyant  alacrity,  girds  up 
his  loins,  and,  singing  some  pleasant  songs,  rushes  with  impetuous 
spend  onward  to  a  far  distant,  and  to  most  visionaries  quite  un¬ 
seen,  golden  gates,  one  marvels  at  the  immense  daring  of  the 
man.  JIow  many  of  liis  pages  arc  like  tlic  branching  gardens  of 
hden  in  tlie  cool  evening,  when  Adam  talked  with  God  !  for  tlie 
inquiry  into  tlie  nature  of  God  is  plainly  not  in  the  way  of 
contemplation  and  meditation,  but  even  science.  What  eteriud 
nature  is,  what  the  abyssal  essence,  the  final  cause  of  eternal 
nature,  and  the  cause  of  temporal  nature,  and  of  that  principle 
in  which  the  material  world  was  created  how  angels  came  to  be, 
and  how  they  fell ;  concerning  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  eternal  re- 
^lemption  and  process  of  Incarnation,  and  such-like  questions 
are  discussed  not  liistorically,  but  scientifically,  not  with  a  scienct^ 
ni  fonual  logic,  but  with  that  penetrative  and  exploring  gauge 
yhich  seeks  the  measurement  of  a  subject  rather  than  a  mere 
description  of  it.  Has  Behmen  produced  satisfactory  solutions 
and  demonstrations  in  all  this  variety  of  matters  ?  It  were 
foolish  to  ask  such  a  question  :  on  the  contrary,  as  we  have  before 
j^id,  his  words  sometimes  seem  iiieffi'ctively  to  struggle  like  the 
of  a  dumb  man,  and  then  like  a  dumb  man  he  betakes  him- 
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the  unbegiiining  God,  liow  can  it  be  consistent  with  a  high  con¬ 
ception  ot*  what  lie  is  that  there  are  uncjiiestioned  evil  creatures, 
venomous  beasts,  and  tilings  formed  out  of  darkness,  teeming 
with  wratliful  and  evil  properties,  not  less  than  good,  quiet,  ami 
frieiully  creatures,  seeming  to  give  the  hint  of  (piite  opposing 
fields  and  grounds  of  creation  'f  Behmen  has  been  charged  with 
the  grossest  pantheism :  it  is  a  big  and  dithcult  word,  it  is  a 
charge  which  may  mean  ev'erything  or  nothing  of  theological 
heresy.  The  Apostle  Paul  was  an  undoubted  pantheist  when  he 
talks  ot‘  “  the  fulness  of  Him  that  filleth  all  in  all “  Of  Him,  and 
through  Him,  and  to  Him,  are  all  things.’’  Not  only  in  these,  but 
ill  many  other  such  passages,  we  find  the  very  distinct  assertion 
of  a  Christian  pantheism  ;  but  we  ought  to  confine  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  pantheism  to  the  notion  which  ignores  will,  and  person- 
ahty,  and  moral  character  in  God ;  and  here  assuredly  ]iehnien 
is  ill  an  armour  of  proof  against  the  charge,  not  that  all  his 
words  could  escape  perhaps  the  fury  of  the  bigot,  or  the  dilemma 
of  the  logician  ;  but  his  words  and  works  must  be  taken  as  they 
are  in  their  wholeness,  when  he  says,  for  instance,  “  Men  can- 
“not  say  of  God  that  He  is  this  or  that,  evil  or  good,  which  has 
“destruction  in  itself;  for  lie  is  Himself,  without  or  beyond 
“nature  and  creature,  and  witlioutcreaturely  affections :  He  has 
“no  inclination  to  anything ;  for  there  is  nothing  before  Him  to 
“  which  He  should  incline,  neither  any  evil  nor  good ;  He  is  Hini- 
“  self  the  abyss,  without  any  will  at  all,  in  respect  of  nature  and 
“creature;  He  is  an  eternal  nothing  :  there  is  no  passion  or  pain 
‘^iii  Him,  nor  anything  that  can  cither  tend  to  Him  or  deviate 
“from  Him;  He  is  the  only  being,  essence,  or  substance,  and 
“there  is  nothing  either  before  or  after  Him,  of  which  or 
“wherein  He  could  form,  or  grasp,  or  take  a  will  to  Himsell*. 
“He  is  the  No-thing  and  All-thingSy  and  is  one  only  will,  in 
“which  lie  the  world  and  whole  creation;  in  Him  all  is  alike; 
“eternal,  without  beginning,  equal  in  weight,  measure,  and  limit ; 
“  He  is  neither  light  nor  darkness,  neither  love  nor  anger,  but 
“is  the  eternal  One  :  the  ‘  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord.’  ”  Now, 
d  the  charge  of  pantheism  can  be  fixed  on  this,  and  surely 
there  are  some  words  which  might  almost  satisfy  Emerson  or  a 
Hindoo,  still  we  know  not  by  what  logical  process,  or  by  what 
^ord  of  revelation  the  disputant  will  attain  to  a  higher,  a  more 
reverent,  honourable,  or  Scriptural  view  of  God ;  it  is  manifest 
''hen  we  speak  of  God  as  light,  Go<l  as  love,  God  as  truth,  we 
making  the  Divine  Being  prismatic  to  our  sense,  we  are 
doing  that  which  we  arc  so  fond .  of  doing,  seizing  upon  some 
Word  representative  of  properties  and  tit  tributes,  iind  cramping 
hy  our  limitations  and  conditions.  “I  am  lioly,”  more  tlian 
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cither  light  or  love,  roprcsoiits  the  pure,  simple,  mid  oluiial 
character  of*  God,  and  this  is  the  foundation  of  that  ascription 
y/liich  the  six-winged  seraphs  pour  ever  upward  to  the  unf^tn 
and  unereatt'd  !Majest y ;  hut  it  follows  from  this,  that  God  in 
Himself  does  Imt  one  thing:  He  generates  Himself  lie  can 
will  no  more  in  Himself  than  His’own  will;  that  which  lie  ha, 
willed  from  eternity,  that  He  is.  No  great  danger,  one  think 
here,  if  the  after-conclusions  and  illuminations  of  the  author 
are  equal  to  the  sublimity  of  his  first  conceptions;  for  here, it 
must  be  pointed  out,  is  the  great  difference  between  llelimcii'' 
Christian  pantheism,  which  does  not  make  creation  and  iiatiin 
nec(‘ssities  to  God,  although  emanations  from  Him,  and  tlius 
schemes  of  thought  which  involve  God  in  nature  as  a  condition. 
In  literal  pantheism,  God  is  nature;  in  the  Bchmcnistic  panthe¬ 
ism,  nature  is  separate  and  apart  from  God,  though  clothed  hv 
His  will  as  with  a  garment — 

In  Being’s  Hood,  in  action’s  storm. 

And  thus  we  see  that  God  can  exist  without  nature  ;  but  although 
Behmen  speaks  of  and  rea.sons  of  eternal  nature,  eternal  natim’? 
('ssence  cannot  exist  without  a  triune  deity.  God  is  the  fir< 
only  AVill  without  beginning,  which  is  neither  evil  nor  good, 
only  generating  in  Himself,  the  only  eternal  Good.  Tluit 
Ijottomh'ss  A\'ill  we  call  the  eternal  Father;  but  the  heart  ol 
its  own  manife.stalion  is  Christ,  through  whom  God  perceive; 
and  be(*omes  aware  of  Himself.  Thought  must  always  he  larger 
than  language,  and  infallibility  certainly  loses  .something  ot  it; 
illimitable  character  when  it  consents  to  be  empaled  or  en¬ 
vironed  in  .speech  ;  and  thus,  when  we  .speak  of  the  .sole  and  only 
will  of  God,  introducing  His  sulrstance  into  a  revelation,  and 
bringing  it  into  a  manifestation,  we  are  in  danger  of  seeniin? 
to  do  dishonour  to  Him,  lK‘cau.se  language  never  can,  even  when 
it  forms  a  chariot  for  the  most  wrapt  imagination,  fly  so  liigli 
as  pure  thought ;  and  when  Behmen  speaks  of  Christ,  the  eternal 
ord,  as  the  conceived  will  of  the  infinite  rind  eternal 
His  Son  ;  the  being  of  the  Abyss,  through  whom  it  conceives  it' 
ground  or  foundation,  and  the  infinite  Spirit  as  the  life  of  the 
hhithi'i’  and  the  Son,  the  going  forth  of*  the  bottomless  will 
the  longing  or  delight  wliich  is  found  by  the  eternal  No-thing- 
icaders  whose*  minds  arc  unu^od  to  such  .speculations  may  fane} 
either  an  irrev(‘rcnce  ora  ch'feet,  which  vet  they  would  flml' 
warrant  for  in  many  portions  of  inspired  revelation. 

But  cieation  !  what  is  that  ?  this  infinite  round  univer.'^c,  which 
with  all  its  contradictions,  infinnitie.s,  and  sins,  assuredly 
marks  every wlicre  of  one  all-pervading  will.  AVe  arc  afraid  that 
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no  reader  who  interprets  the  universe  from  the  glass  vases  of  a 
museum,  or  the  little  limitations  of  what  is  called  science, 
usually  nothing  more  than  history,  and  at  best  only  a  few 
decades  of  years  in  age,  will  get  on  with  Behmeii.  It  was  this 
sense  of  the  illimitable  in  time  which  drove  the  ancients  into 
wild  dreams  of  the  eternity  of  nature ;  and  in  modern  days, 
wliilc  on  one  side  we  see  men  demanding  iiu'alculable  icons 
;iii(l  iigcs  lor  the  production  of  pluaiomena  around  us,  on  the 
otlicr  we  find  those  who,  in  contemi)hiting  the  fragility  and 
brevity  of  human  life,  become  frightened,  and  demand  a  scheme 
of  nature  that  shall  be  consoiiiint  with  their  own  limited  sphere 
of  observation  and  threescore  years  and  ten.  From  such  ideas 
heliineii  unconditioned  himself  when  he  spoke  of  the  essence 
of  eternal  nature,  an  immense  deep,  void  space,  a  bottomless 
and  boundless  abyss,  yet  not  without  beginning,  generated  out 
I  of  the  abvssid  essence,  iind  reduced  into  matter  for  the  good 
])leasure  of  the  will  of  God  ;  and  here,  should  the  reader  search 
the  pages  of  Hehmen  for  himself,  he  will  stand  a  chance  ol* 
hcin<r  sliocked  in  some  of  his  ordinarv  notions.  AVhat  was  the 
I  nature  of  that  world,  say  rather  of  that  universe,  created 
I  through  Christ,  that  world  in  which  Adam  was  jdaced  ?  was 
I  nature  perfectly  pure  and  impeccable  ?  What  was  the  nature  of 
'  Adam  himself?  It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  preachers  and  to  read  in 
^  able  thecdogians  the  doctrine  asserted  that  the  state  of  a  redeemed 
=;  child  of  grace  will  transcend  that  of  Adam  before  his  fall ;  if 
r  ue  believe  this,  and  not  to  believe  this  would  be  to  find  a  fault 
i  and  u  flaw  in  the  providence  and  government  of  God,  how  can 
it  be  but  upon  the  admission  that  there  was  some  fair  defect  in 
[  the  first  human  nature,  and  some  flaw  among  created  works  ? 

I  How  came  the  serpent  into  the  garden  ?  a  carping  infidelity  has 
;  asked  ten  thousand  times,  and  how  came  about  all  these  dis- 
1  turbaiices  and  panics  and  malformations  in  nature?  Scripture 
gives  hints  of  a  schism  in  the  heavenly  places  before  the  fall  of 
Adam.  We  may  be  sure,  from  Scripture,  reason,  and  common 
^*nse,  that  sin  did  not  make  itself  known  then  for  the  first  time 
^  in  the  universe  of  God.  How  shall  we  escape  these  great  dilH- 
[  culties  without  doing  dishonour  to  Him  who  is  above  all  evil, 

:  ^nd  of  whose  lleing  we  have  just  now  seen  llehmen  speaking 
i  in  such  terms  as  forbid  all  iclentitication  of  evil  with  Jlim  in 
;  iliswill?  It  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  llehmoii  to 
I  his  idea  of  eternal  and  temporal  nature:  eternal  nature’s 
i  principle  is  the  wardrobe  of  the  I)eity,  where  all  the  varieties  of 
'■'-‘stures  and  (dothing  wherewith  the  I  [oly  Trinity  are  at  any  time 
'  pleased  to  cover  themselves,  are  laid  up  ;  all  the  forms  of  eternal 
nature,  darkness,  fire,  light,  etc.,  are  but  so  many  vehicles  or 
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vostiiros  of  the  Deity,  wlicrcwitli  He  veiletli  His  essential  fjlorv 
Tlius  He  is  termc'd  a  “God  that  liideth  Himself/’  even  Ilispuro 
deity,  under  the  forms  of  eternal  nature.  Hut  eternal  natuie 
although  it  is  that  out  of  which  all  temporal  has  its  birlli,  j’ 
separate  and  apart  from  temporal  nature :  in  ])ure  eternal  iiatur* 
are  the  forms  and  properties,  the  fountain  spirits,  which, 
in  their  eternity,  are  wretched  when  they  become  conditiuiitfl 
in  time.  Eternal  nature,  therefore,  says  Hehnicii,  is  an  essence 
created  by  God,  in  which  He  sees  an  actual  working  source, 
power,  life,  and  motion  :  in  fact,  seven  fountain  spirits  Behmen 
descries  and  describes  as  the  essences,  the  essential  potentialities 
of  all  things.  Fortkfrom  Him,  by  His  act  of  cr(‘ation,  they  came: 
He  is  the  well-spring  of  all ;  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  separatd 
from  all :  these  fountain  spirits  from  God  work  divergently 
and  variously.  ]5ehmeii  seems  to  sum  up  all  nature  in  thorn : 

Binding,  attraction,  angnisb,  fire,  li"ht, 

Sound,  body,  are  the  seven  spirits  of  might. 

Helimen’s  thoughts  often  broke  down  beneath  his  classif cation: 
his  words  were  too  narrow  for  his  ideas  ;  in  this  classi  that  ion, 
(‘sp(‘eially,  he  illustrates  how  his  system  takes  hold  upon  die* 
niistry  with  one  hand,  and  theology  with  the  other;  and  yet  if 
this  seems  ludicrous,  surely  it  only  seems  :  for  chemistry  is  the 
study  of  the  whole  architecture  of  nature,  of  those  subtle  and, 
in  their  causes  and  subtleties,  altogether  unexplored  powers  and 
subtleties  by  which  the  worlds  of  matter  and  form  are  what 
they  arc.  If  God  be  the  creator,  and  material  existences,  in  all 
their  varieties,  emanations  from  H  is  power,  then  attraction,  and 
cohesion,  and  repulsion,  and  crystalization,  and  acids,  and  alkalies 
have  some  real  theologic  and  divine  relatiomship  and  foundation. 
It  seems  a  strange  thing,  no  doubt,  to  think  of  Hehmen’s  seven 
fountain  spirits  as  the  seven  spirits  which  are  before  the  throne; 
but  when  we  speak  of  the  attributes  of  God,  clothing  His  mercy, 
His  justice.  His  truth.  His  holiness.  His  love,  with  our  human 
conception,  and  making  them  sport  and  play  as  we  will,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  lesser  or  larger  ideas  of  what  He  is,  do  we  obtain  a 
higher  conception  of  His  character?  Hehmen’s  very  hard  and 
material  words  have  this  about  them,  that  while  our  terms  i’or 
tlu^  attributes  of  God  are  mostly  abstractions,  and  say  nothing 
about  an  operation  on  material  nature,  Ikdimen,  if  the  tcrni' 
lh(‘mselves  are  abstractions,  represents  not  only  moral,  but  actual, 
not  to  say  material,  (pialities  and  things:  the  soul  of  man 
made  up  of  them;  they  are  the' same  properties  everywhere  in 
nature,  but  retiiu  d,  made  more  subtle,  and  ethereal  in  the  human 
.soul.  Thus  Hehmeii  would  say,  it  is  the  .same  tire  that  brightens 
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in  a  diamond,  or  darkens  in  a  flint,  kindles  life  in  an  animal  or 
nil  angel :  in  an  ang;el,  it  is  the  eternal  fire  of  an  eternal  lif\‘ ; 
in  an  animal,  it  is  tlie  same  fire  brought  into  a  temporary  eon- 
(lition:  tlie  same  fire  tliat  is  mere  Avratli  in  a  devil,  is  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  llaming  love  in  an  angel ;  the  same  fire  that  makes  the 
majestic  glory  of  heaven,  makes  the  horror  of  hell.  All  the  matter 
of  this  world  is  only  the  materiality  of  heaven  disturbed,  altered, 
and  bv  evil  recombined.  Every  degree  of  hardness,  darkness, 
and  stiffness,  etc.,  is  a  degree  of  death.  Tims  temporal  nature  is  a 
visible  out-birth  of  that  eternal  nature  of  wliich  wes])oke  above  ; 
it  is  a  palpable,  visible  out -birth  of  eternal  nature.  Tlie  wrath  of 
men  and  the  wrath  of  tem])osts  do  one  and  the  same  thing.  Tlie 
pAver  of  a  bad  thought,  when  dissected  and  analysial  into  its 
constituent  properties,  is  one  with  the  power  of  a  liad  fact  or 
bad  act.  As  time  is  only  eternal  duration  become  finite, 
measurable,  and  transitory  and  fire,  light,  darkness,  air  and 
water,  and  earth,  arc  some  eternal  things  become  gross,  finite, 
measurable,  divisible,  transitory,  it  is  impossible  to  see  in  things 
the  origin  of  things  themselves  ;  we  have  to  carry  the  thought 
up  and  back,  even  as  we  know  if  there  were  no  nature  there 
could  be  no  creature.  Thus  everything  which  is,  has  something  of 
GiKlinit,  even  the  most  horrible  and  repulsive  form  ;  for  there  is 
nothing  in  nature  or  creature  which  had  not  its  being  originally 
I'nmi  God,  though,  in  the  course  of  its  development,  that  which 
was  in  Him  has  faded  down  to  so  faint  and  feeble  a  rcdlection  of 
Him,  that  it  is  scarcely,  and  only  by  the  exercise  of  much 
thought,  to  be  identified  with  Him,  even  as  the  descendants  of 
knights  and  princes  have  been  found  in  beggars’  attire,  perform- 
ingthemost  mean  and  menial  acts.  **  Dirt,”  said  Lord  Palmerston, 
“i'J  only  something  that  has  got  to  be  where  it  ought  not 
“to  be  ;  ”  and  so  with  the  evil  (pialities  of  things  ;  the  tcmponil 
nature,  the  sickly  and  defiled  state  of  things  around  us  do 
jhnt  (pialities  which  arc  of  eternity,  spiritual  pro])ertics, 
imprisoned  in  matter.  Thus  Hchmen  would  say  the  whole  of 
our  outer  world,  and  all  that  is  in  man,  is  like  a  boat  built  out 
the  pieces  of  a  wrecked  ship,  formed  out  of  the  prop(^rti(‘s 
"Inch  once  in  a  glorious  unity  have  become  broken  and  dividc'd 
W  the  evil.  Xature  was  and,  in  the  light  of  the  rc'dcmption 
toiiteniphited  bv'  God,  is  the  instrument  of  His  still  Eti'mity ; 
'tcrnal  things  made,  formed,  distinguished,  and  compacted  into 
■‘kingdom  of  joy.  All  the  misery  and  imperfection  that  is  in 
temporary  nature  arises  from  tliis  (lividi'd  state  of  the  elements: 
'Ui'l  so  the  soul  of  man  is  like  the  traveller  who  fell  among 
ttiieves,  where  hi‘ perislies  until  the  good  Samaritan  takes  pity 
him.  The  seven  spirits,  sejiaratcd  and  uncombined  in  inter- 
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uiid  iiifor-ivlatod  liiislasli  man  and  nature;  and  iKiioat], 
tlielr  scourge  the  whole  creation  groaiietli  and  truvaileth. 
astringent  spirit  hardens  and  condenses,  gives  to  tliinjjs  h 
naluri‘  or  in  man  their  tough,  gnarled  properties,  condense^ 
in  tlie  coal,  produces  the  earth  and  the  s-ind,  and  turns  tlie  hart]- 
ness  into  stone,  and  does  the  same  with  hearts  as  with  rocks: 
attraction  breaks  away  from  this  toiigli  and  pondei’ous  astrin- 
gency,  and  where  tlu'  lirst  sj)irit  is  com[)ressed  iii  air  or  iu  curtli. 
it  breaks  forth  in  the  rent  of  tlie  tempest  or  the  eartlupiuko.  IVc 
lind  inclination  ])iit  into  things,  dilfereiit  to  things  tlieinsolvej. 
sometimes  for  evil  and  sometimes  for  good,  and  the  astriiifjont 
bitteriu'ss  and  the  attractive  sweetness  stand  in  contraries  th,* 
one  to  the  other;  out  of  these  flows  the  third  fountain  of  tbe 
anguish.  There  is  that  which  sometimes  lifteth  up  the  niindtoa 
great  joy :  this  cannot  be  the  first,  for  that  depresses,  ortho 
second,  for  that  merely  enlivens, — sometimes  it  excites  tolaugliUr 
in  its  exuberant  joy  at  attaining,  and  sometimes  it  rages  to  and 
iVo,  and  the  gall  in  the  body  disorders  the  whole  frame  of  iiatiiro. 
'flu’s  anguish  of  an  unspeakable  yearning  afflicts  man,  as  ho 
knows  well;  it  alllicts  nature  also  througli  the  frame- work cf 
which  it  runs  like  a  discord,  because  it  cannot  find  its  good,  and 
the  whole  surrouiidiug  scenery  of  things  is  like  a  groaiiinj 
wliicdi  cannot  bo  uttered.  lUit  what  of  fire,  or  heat,  that  iiiliiiito 
mode  of  motion,  the  joy  of  every  blade  of  grass,  and  every  loaf 
of  every  tree,  that  mighty  furnace  power  in  the  whole  worklious 
of  the  world,  generating  in  nettles  and  in  fountains,  in  vegetables 
and  minerals,  without  which  there  is  death,  but  in  the  vehement 
1  error  of  which  there  is  death  to  ) ;  tiirniug,  m  irally,  into  a  vehe- 
m  ‘lit  fiery  iirojierty,  of  furious  anger  and  lusts  warring  tliro  i.?!! 
the  members,  and  proud  elevations  ;  the  absence  of  which  inikc' 
t  Kids,  and  torpedoes,  and  serpents,  and  crocodiles,  what  tiiev 
are;  until  there  coiiK'th  the  fifth  spirit  of  light  or  love,  that 
which  composeth  the  tire  to  meekness,  and  casteth  out  fear,  ani 
makes  sweet  perfum''.s,  and  glvetli  amity  to  all  things,  iiiikinj 
everything  dtdightful  and  lovable  in  the  landscape  or  the  lifo,- 
wlthout  this  all  the  previous  four  ([ualities  or  fountains  aro  a 
terror  to  each  other,  and  a  ternir  to  themselves  ;  and  thou  oai-f'i 
the  sixth  spirit  of  sound  or  manifestation,  the  voice,  in  discorl 
or  in  music  or  harmony,  of  all  before,  so  that  as  fire  in  ajfliidis 
awak'Mied  by  a  stroke,  and  as  the  life  lies  in  a  swoon  in  vegeta¬ 
bles,  until  revlve<l  by  the  return  of  spring,  or  as  oliurs  lj'-’ 
la[)[)L‘d  in  the  dead  e:irth  until  the  sun,  like  a  bencv’olent  inibvik- 
g’ves  tli'Mii  beauty  and  bung  through  the  stocks  of  flowers,'' 
the  varieties  of  infinity  He  secret,  and  locke  I,  an  I  duinh,  a:in‘ 
sound,  like  a  herald,  proclaims :  sound,  the  fountain  spirit  lu 
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^  livnins  or  in  screams,  utters  fortli  and  i^dves  relief  or  manifesta- 
1  tioii  to  wliat  would  otherwise  be  iiiiknown.  Jlehmen  had  as 
I  mystical  an  apprehension  of  the  power  of  sound  as  AVordsworth, 

5  (’hladiii,  orTyudall, — all  body  antedates  from  sound ;  he,  too,  saw 
friction  to  be  rhythmic,  and  perhaps — nay,  it  seems  certain — he 
■  had  conceptions  like  those  in  which  Chladni  beheld  the  strange 
^  homogcniety  of  his  sands  moved  into  order  and  beauty  upon 
I  irlass  by  sonorous  vibrations,  or  Tyndall  illustrated  the  harmony 
l]  of  heat  and  motion  in  singing  flames :  and  the  hodf/  is  the  (piiet 
I  1  ‘ccptacle  of  all  these  six  fountain  spirits  ;  and  as  they  are  in  it, 
Lj  >.M‘t  is:  it  is  what  it  is,  bi'cause  they  are  in  proportion  or  dis- 
p  proportion  in  it  what  they  are ;  this  is  their  mansion,  their 
i  vihbath,  or  their  hell.  lienee  were  found  ants  and  elephants, 
i!  the  serpent  on  the  rock,  or  the  eagle  in  the  air,  the  wolf  or  the 
Iamb,  the  lion  or  the  ox,  the  felon  in  his  cell,  or  the  saint  in 

4  hiscloister :  these,  Jacob  would  say  ;  “are  the  seven  pillars  with 

5  which  wisdom  has  builded  her  house  ;  ”  these  form  the  six  steps 
I  to  the  throne  of  Solomon,  the  seventh  being  the  outcome  of  all — 

^  the  throne  itself;  these,  after  his  inystical  lashion,  ho  would  say, 

arethe  seven  seals,  seven  trumpets,  or  the  seven  vials,  all  hidden 
^  according  to  the  degree  of  darkness,  until  the  seal  be  taken 
j  from  the  fountain,  and  a  mind  or  voice  like  that  of  a  ringing 
trumpet  he  distinguished,  or  the  things  in  the  vials  be  discerned, 

^  thou  turning  into  lights,  like  the  seven  golden  candlesticks,  or 
^  the  seven  stjirs  giving  forth  their  sjdendour ;  these  are  the  seven 
F  ban  kine,  or  blasted  ears,  if  we  will,  or  seven  fat  and  good, 
I  fertile  properties  of  the  evil  and  the  good  are  in  them  all, — the 

I^even  lamps  burning  before  the  throne  which  arc  the  seven 
spirits  of  God. 

Such  are  the  attributes  of  Eternal  nature,  sej)arated  and 
'Ihtiiict ;  and,  as  separated  fountains  of  ruin  and  discord,  the 
anion  or  separation  of  the  first  four  constitutes  an  impendant 

I'lemont  in  our  writer’s  theosophy, — what  he  calls  the  first 
principle  understanding  wliich  is  only  to  know  the  storm 
and  stress  of  nature,  hardness,  restlessness,  anguish,  and  fire  : 
tlie  first  kindle  themselves  to  the  last.  Ice  worlds,  or  torrid 
tropic  sands  and  fires,  the  dark  mountains,  the  impenetrable 
caves  of  nature  in  her  direful  moods,  tin?  bad  heart  of  man,  also 
rcalizj  this  first  principle,  and  these  first  attributes,  until  the 
'oeond  principle  of  light  and  love,  of  gentle  sweetness  and 
ineekness,  is  born.  In*  its  birth  unfolding  the  second  j)rinciple, 
-tviiig  another  (piality  and  character  to  the  cloud  in  its  bright- 
ttoss,  the  earth  and  mountain-  in  the  drapery  of  grassy  and 
Ii‘*ral  beauty,  tempering  storms  of  seas,  and  creating  a  new 
pjwer  ill  the  heart  of  man  ;  and  then  from  these,  or  rather  from 
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this  as  uniting  itsoll*  witii  sound,  body,  form,  take  their  crra. 
lion,  and  so  stand  in  the  tliird  principle;  nor  must  it  be 
gotten  tliat  it  is  a  favourite  doctrine,  indeed,  tlie  pith  of  (loctrli;, 
witli  liehmon,  tliat  (dirist  broke  tlie  power  of  tlie  llrst  priirip^ 
or  nature,  hy  introducinpf  into  its  distracted,  anu^uished  liardinv. 
If  is  li^i^ht  and  His  love.  Jle  breaks  the  seven  seals,  from  wliencv 
instead  tlanic  the  seven  golden  candlesticks.  Take'  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  what  the  first  principle  is  in  Hehmen’s  wonderfiil 
jxu  trait  of  Satan. 

And  so  he  lostGod,  the  kingdom  of  lieaven,  and  all  ])aradisiacal  know¬ 
ledge,  pleasure,  and  joy;  he  also  presently  lost  tlie  image  of  God,  anl 
the  confirmation  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  for  because  lie  despised  the  siconi 
jirinciple,  wherein  he  was  an  angel  and  an  image  of  God,  all  heaven’v 
things  departed  from  him,  and  he  fell  into  the  dark  vale,  or  vallevoi 
darkness,  and  could  no  more  raise  his  imagination  up  into  God,  k: 
remained  in  the  anguishes  of  the  first  fimr  forms  of  the  oritiina' 
nature.  For  he  is  always  shut  up  in  the  first  principle,  as  intheetermJ 
death  ;  and  yet  he  raiseth  himsedf  up  continually,  thinking  to  reac!'. 
the  heart  of  God,  and  to  domineer  over  it  ;  for  his  hitter  sting  climbs 
up  eternally  in  the  source  or  root  of  the  fire,  and  affords  him  aproiil 
will  to  have  all  at  Ids  pleasure;  but  he  attains  nothing.  His  iWli- 
the  source  or  fountain  of  poison  ;  namely,  the  brimstone  spirit :  lib 
refreshing  is  the  eternal  cold  fire  :  he  has  an  eternal  hunger  in  tlie 
bitterness,  an  eternal  thirst  in  the  source  of  the  lire.  His  climbin: 
up  is  Ids  fall,  and  the  more  he  climbs  up  in  his  will,  the  greater  h  hi: 
fall:  like  one  standing  upon  a  high  cliff  would  cast  liiinself  down 
into  a  bottomless  jiit  he  locks  still  farther,  and  he  falls  in  farther  aiil 
farther,  and  yet  can  find  no  ground. 

d'hus  lie  is  an  eternal  enemy  to  the  heart  or  Son  of  God,  and  to  all 
the  holy  angels,  and  he  cannot  now  frame  any  other  will  in  bimstll’. 

Take  tin  illustratiuii  of  the  life  of  the  second,  and  third  in  tlio 
portrait  of  the  new  man  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Now  the  Scripture  witnesses  throughout,  and  the  new  hornmar, 
finds  it  so,  tliat  when  the  soul  is  new-horn  in  the  light  of  (h.d,  then 
it  is  (pjite  otherwise  and  contrary  to  what  it  was  before.  It  fiml? 
itself  very  humble,  meek,  courteous,  and  pleasant;  it  readily  hcar.^  ah 
manner  of  crosses  and  persecution  ;  it  turns  the  outward  body  from  on' 
of  the  way  of  the  wicked  ;  it  regards  no  reproach,  disgrace,  or  scorn 
j)ut  upon  it  from  the  devil  or  man  ;  it  places  its  conlidcnce,  retnL'  ' 
and  love  in  the  heart  or  Son  of  God;  it  is  fed  by  llie  word  of 
and  eaiiiiot  be  hurt  or  so  much  as  touched  hy  the  devil  ;  for  jiltliomoi 
it  is  ill  its  own  substance,  and  stands  in  the  first  priiici[)lc  in  the 
ilis.soluhle  haiul,  it  is  enlightened  with  the  light  of  (iod  in  the  Son,  or 
secoiul  principle  ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  (who  goes  forth  out  ol 
eternal  hirth  or  generation  of  the  Father,  in  the  light  of  the  loarl'r 
Son  of  God),  goes  in  it,  and  establishes  it  the  child  of  Go<l  ;  toi  n  - 
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luir  all  that  it  docs,  livini^  in  tlic  light  of  (lod,  is  done  in  the  love  of 
tlie  devil  cannot  see  that  soul,  for  tlie  second  principle  in 
wliicli  it  then  lives,  and  in  wliich  (  Jod  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is, 
•i^aho  the  angels  and  Paradise,  is  shut  up  from  him,  and  he  cannot 
2t't  to  it. 

In  this  mystical  fashion  the  man  talks  not  altogether  witliout 
aiueaiiingi  ''’c'  fancy,  albeit  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  tind  it,  and 
indeed,  quite  impossible  if  the  reader  be  a  pert  and  filled-iip 
>uit  of  man.  Thus  llehmen,  who  talks  of  everything,  talks  of 
the  four  comi)lexions  in  two  papers,  giving  a  consolatory  instruc¬ 
tion  for  a  sad  and  assaulted  heart  in  the  time  of  temptation  ;  he 
regards  the  soul  as  a  traveller  entered  into  a  strange  inn  or 
hdging,  while  it  is  in  tlie  body,  even  like  a  beautilul  and  fair 
woman  in  a  loathsome  house ;  and  hence  he  discourses  of  the 
elioleric,  sanguine,  phlegmatic,  and  melancholy  temperaments, 
all  of  which  are  to  him  only  the  undue  and  disproportionate 
inixturc  of  tlie  fountain  spirits,  hence  the  melancholy  soul  or 
nature  corrodes  and  consumes  itself  inwardly  in  its  own  being, 
and  abides  always  in  the  house  of  sorrow  and  sadness;  “for 
‘  wliatevcr  the  soul  eateth,  and  wherewith  its  tire-life  becometh 
“kindled,  according  to  that  the  soul’s  life  is  led  and  governed 
and  the  temptation  of  sadness  in  the  noble  melancholy  nature  is 
nolliing  else  but  a  phantasy  caused  in  the  imagination  by  the 
fonqdexion  of  his  nature.  And  in  these  pieces  we  have  somo 
illustrations  of  that  extraordinary  vernacidar  style  in  which 
Iklimcn  indulged,  even  like  Luther  himself,  talking  to  the  devil, 
and  abusing  him  to  his  face,  in  a  down-right  earnestness  and 
strength  of  words  which  some  readers  will  be  amazed  to  hear 
as  coining  from  him. 

Thus,  by  the  injections  of  the  devil’s  imagination,  is  the  poor  soul 
often  cast  into  such  affrighting  thoughts  as  these ;  Tliou  shalt  be  a 
lienious  sinner,  and  for  this  cause  God  hath  forsaken  thee.  Now  will 
the  devil  lay  hold  on  thee,  and  throw  thee  headlong  into  the  bottom¬ 
less  pit  (whence  she  grows  exceedingly  afraid  of  him).  But  when 
he  signifies  his  approach  by  these  his  discomforting  harbingers,  take 
again  a  fresh  courage  out  of  Christ’s  armoury  against  him,  and  say, 

I  have  yet  something,  for  the  devil  in  store,  that  may,  if  thou  canst 
Use  it,  help  thee  to  thy  angel’s  shape  again :  here,  take,  it  and  say  if 
|hou  canst,  “  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  eleanseth  us  from  all  sins 
Item,  “  The  Son  of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
'"lostT  What  wouldst  thou  give,  O  Devil,  that  God  might  become 
tnau  in  thee  ?  I  have  always  an  open  door  of  grace  to  these  saving 
promises  ;  but  tliou  hast  not  so  :  thou  art  now,  as  always,  a  liar. 
IVk  hence!  thou  hast  not  the'least  share  in  me.  If  I  be  a  sinner, 
guilt  is  principally  thine ;  thou,  through  thy  deceit,  wroughtest,  the 
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sin  in  me.  Take  to  tliee  wliat  is  tliine  own  :  tlie  sin  is  tliine  tU 
sufferings  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ  are  mine.  He  for  this  purpo;, 
became  man,  that  lie  might  free  us  from  the  guilt  and  iiifectioiu,' 
sin.  Tliou  wert  he  that  wrought  tlie  sin  in  me  :  keep  it  as  thine  owa 
portion  ;  and  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  wrouglit  in  me  th* 
righteousness  that  is  accepted  with  God  :  this  T  will  keep  to  mvsf’/ 
His  death  and  passion  for  man’^  sin  is  mine  :  He  died  for  my  tj,, 
which  I  have  committed,  and  is  risen  up  in  His  righteousness,  ail 
hath  received  my  soul  into  Ilis  satisfaction.  Christ  is  in  me,  andlia 
Him  :  my  sin  is  in  thee,  and  thou  in  hell.  Mock  him  further,  saying, 
(io  to,  thou  glorious  angel,  that  couldest  not  stand  one  day  h 
heaven.  Thou  wast  created  an  archangel,  but  now  boastest  thvstl; 
of  the  sin-register,  the  filthy  sins  of  man’s  transgressions,  fake, 
thou  Hangman,  my  sins  into  thy  beggar’s  wallet  !  Art  thou  now 
become  sin’s  servant?  carry  them  to  my  .masters.  So  shall  I  benl 
of  them,  and  Christ’s  merit  only  remain  with  me.  Christ  liath  said 
“  J///  sherp  are  in  inine  hand^  and  no  7na7i  ran  rend  them  them 
^\from  me  ;  the  T'other,  that  hath  (jircn  than  me,  is  ff renter  than 
“  a//.”  Thou  bright  angel !  how  art  thou  turned  to  a  drudge^  tob^^a: 
about  that  sack  full  fraught  with  sins!  from  a  prince  to  a  bar 
executioner!  Get  thee  hence,  with  thy  load  of  sin,  and  takemineto 
make  up  weight  ;  for  it  is  men’s  sins  thou  hast  most  need  of;  nc 
doth  aught  else  belong  to  thee  ;  in  my  .soul  thou  hast  not  the  lei't 
share.  Here  I  stand  :  devour  me  if  thou  canst.  Hut  see,  I  have  in  mt- 
a  sign  or  mark  ;  viz.,  the  sign  of  the’ cross,  whereon  Jesus  straii^kl 
sin  and  death,  destroyed  hell,  ami  bound  up  the  devil,  to  remain 
a  ])risoner  within  the  dungeon  of  God’s  wTath.  Sw’allow  tliis  recip 
with  the  rest,  and  they  may  j)erhaps  remetamorphosc  thee  iiitu  ar. 
angel.  Suffer  not  by  any  means  thy  thoughts  to  <lisput(*  witli  bin’, 
neither  be  terrilied  at  his  presence,  i.et  nothing  make  tliee  de.'pa;: 
by  day  or  by  night.  He  dares  do  thee  no  harm,  though  thou  inockeN 
him  never  so  bitterly,  if  he  giveth  thee  cause  for  it.  Otherwise  mock 
him  not. 

Into  this  sphere  of  broken,  disunited,  and  quite  disorderly 
(‘lenient s,  (Jirist  descends.  Tlie  favourite  thought  of  Hehnicn. 
that  towards  which  he  always  labours  and  looks,  is,  that  ChnV 
is  the  revelation  or  manifestation  of  the  heart  of  God,  the  Divine 
wisdom ;  he  tliought  it  not  impossible  to  conceive  even  by 
light  of  nature  wdiat  God  was  in  His  eternal  darkness,  Wort 
creation,  and  without  Christ ;  by  it  let  it  be  distinctly  under¬ 
stood  he  did  not  mean  nescience,  or  state  of  not-knowing  or 
defect,  or  ignorance,  much  less  an  evil  in  itself.  The  Tiord  sai^ 
“  He  w'ould  dw  ell  in  the  thick  darkness  ;  ”  this  is  the  account 
given  throughout  Scripture  of  God  in  His  first  princijdes.  “Ik 
“made  darknc'ss  His  covering.”  Howev(‘r  great  the  objectidr.' 
may  be,  raised  against  the  writings  of  Behmen  on  account  oi 
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I  abstruscness  and  uncouth  expressions,  he  conies  more  ini- 
I  mediately  into  tlie  clear  light,  when  in  his  discourses  of  eternal 
I  temporal  nature  he  approaches  the  ground  on  which  Christ 
stands  in  relation  to  nature  and  to  God  ;  but  even  what  might 
l)e  called  hv  some,  his  most  daring  metaphysics  have  attributes 
which  will  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  most  metfiphysics  :  they  do 
carry  the  mind  up  to  conclusions  which  have  a  real  and  practical 
I  Ix^ariiig  upon  eternal  questions  ;  tliey  are  not  like  the  endless 
1  disputations  on  the  relativity  of  our  knowledge,  on  the  pro- 
I  |)crtics  of  matter,  on  the  nature  of  the  will — questions  unsatis¬ 
factorily  answered  because,  in  most  instances,  the  writers  saw 
nothing  beyond  the  question  itself.  A  dead  insect  gives  no  ac- 
j  count  of  the  forest  or  the  heavens  through  which  it  roamed  to 
i  the  mere  entomologist,  who  sticks  his  pin  through  it,  and  puts 
I  it  on  his  sheet  of  card  ;  and  so,  metaphysical  questions,  when  they 
^  are  a  mere  affair  of  words  and  disputes  about  words,  lire  as 
i  amusingas  a  tournament;  but  the  mind  seekingsatisfaction  desires 
1  that  which  can  only  be  given  by  shifting  the  ground  of  view, 

I  and  regarding  things  from  a  higher  centre :  this  the  ignorant 
I  shoemaker  sought  to  do — he  sought  the  centre  of  things.  Let  it 
i  be  remembercfl  the  simple  man  wrote  and  spoke  out  of  liis  own 
I  evidence  of  things  as  they  were  perceived  by  him,  if  ever  there 
was  a  free  mind,  liis  was  free;  no  man  taught  him;  no  prejudice 
i  of  l)ooks  or  colleges  were  lield  upon  liim,  no  party  htid  any  in¬ 
terest  in  him,  no  ])artycan  claim  him,  lie  was  a  simple  Christian, 

=  formed  by  receiving  and  listening  to  the  teachings  of  the  mind 
I  of  Christ,  and  the  things  of  the  written  woi*d.  Faith  is  every 
I  mail’s  individual  evidence,  his  particular  mode  of  appridiensions 
-  his,  and  not  another’s,  liehmen,  it  is  evi(k‘nt,did  not  see  things 
:  as  other  people  saw  them ;  he  desired  to  see  distinctly  for  himself. 

!  to  many,  his  Nvritings  wdll  no  doubt  seem  misty,  vague,  and 
.  indistinct;  to  us  all,  there  are  in  them  regions  of  great  darkness, 

I  things  hard  to  be  understood.  If  Christ  Himsidf  was  charg(‘d 
"ith  preaching  hard  sermons,  as  it  is  written,  “d’his  is  a  hard 
“raying;  who  can  hear  it  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  same 
I  f'harge  should  be  brought  against  Jlehmen.  Whatever,  however, 

I  the  contradictions  in  nature,  the  contraries  in  the  fountains, 

,  Christ,  as  the  heart  of  the  eternal  Father,  is  infinite  unity,  and 
;  Inarmed  wutli  the  pow'er  to  restore  unity  to  the  distra(*ted  ele- 
iiients  of  nature  and  life.  Thus,  as  he  describes  the  foundation  of 
miture  he  also,  in  entering  into  the  desci’iption  of  the  work  of 
^  hrist,  describes  the  foundations  of  the  Divine  grace,  albeit  as  he 
the  foundation  he  will  greatly  alright  and  shock  those  who 
have  formed  a  low  and  carnal  idea  of  Christ’s  work  and  sacri- 
AV  hat  was  that  anger  in  God,  Christ  died  to  allay  ?  ^V  hat 
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isOi.'it  wratli  of  (^iod  of  wliicli  wc  read,  aiul  wliicli  not  tolKli-vf 
ill,  is  certainly  to  renounce  some  marvellously  plain  iitterancK 
of  the  l>ook  of  God  r"  Is  it  a  state  of  the  mind  of  God-'  p  j. 
IFis  temper  in  Himself?  J^ehmen  would  assuredly  say  no;  vet 
Christ’s  sacrifice  was  to  him  not  a  whit  the  less  real  than  it  is  to 
those  who  maintain  that  dogma  of  theology  :  it  was  a  saerfe; 
He  bore  the  griefs,  and  carried  the  sorrows,  of  our  tempira’ 
nature,  our  wrecked  condition.  The  blood  is  the  house  of  the 
soul,  and  therefore  when  Christ  shed  His  blood,  His  soiih\> 
rent  with  that  great  agony,  in  virtue  of  which  there  was|M)Wor 
to  jiacify  and  allay  those  disturbed  conditions  in  which  ounnkn 
had  its  root.  The  life  of  Clirist,  the  life  of  grace,  the  inanifMa 
tion  of  the  first  princiide,  the  inhnite  cause  of  the  third, the 
outbirth  of  that  love  and  light  in  Him,  by  which  the  wratli  and 
the  curse  arc  to  be  eventually  and  finally  swallowed  up  and 
destroyed,  perpetually  operates  as  a  life  wliieh  is  a  light  toima. 

’fhe  gospel  notes  of  Hehmeifs  writings  an*  aniont;  th- 
riidiest  and  most  delightful  things  in  them  ;  we  have  spokenoi 
their  simplicity  and  sweetness  before,  we  will  relieve  the  atUn- 
tion  of  our  readers  by  presenting  them  a  few;  if  the ahstruseiuv 
of  his  metaphysics  has  alarmed,  here  are  some  melodious  work 
whi(di  have  all  the  sweet  (|uaintness  of  George  Herbert,  and  the 
strong  vernacular  flavour  and  assurance  of  Samuel  Kutherfurd. 

GOSPEL  NOTES  FUOM  JACOB  BEIIMEN. 


Fear  itot  to  die  daib/ :  but  study,  press,  pray,  and  practise  it,  that 
tliou  inayest  every  day  be  renewed  and  transformed  into  the  ima:e 
of  Him,  a ’glance  of  whose  gracious  countenance  hath  a  ravishia: 
j)ower,  aiid  covers  thee  with  shame  and  confusion  ;  and  yet  with  ex¬ 
cess  of  humble,  trembling  joy  it  sliakes,  yet  contirms  ;  it  kilh,  yet  re¬ 
vives  ;  and  if  a  glance  be  so  noble  and  powerful,  what  were  a  steady 
look  ?  and  then  wliat  losest  thou,  straying  into  outward  divertisment-. 
tliose  deluding  flatterers  ?  Lookest  thou  on  anything  without  a  de.% 
to  see  thy  great  Lord  in  it?  It  renders  thee  loss  of  time,  it  bows  thee 
down  like  the  beast,  is  thy  snare,  and  tliou  dost  unnaturally  layhand.- 
on  tliyself,  be  thine  own  deceiver,  making  thy  senses  thy  tempters,  k: 
there  should  be  want  of  devils;  but  to  strive  against  this  is  a  Ihk 
War.  Art  tliou,  my  soul,  unwilling  ?  Pray  the  Divine  will 
make  thee  an  imprest  soldier.  Faintest  thou  ?  Love  hath  eagk? 
wings.  Fearest  thou  ?  Faith  hath  a  whole  armoury,  d'hiiikest  thoc 
this  combat  is  above  thee  to  achieve  ?  what  were  all  the  spirits  U 
the  just  made  perfect,  but  the  children  of  sinners,  and  theniselvtt 
sinners  plucked  out  of  the  tire,  captives  redeemed  by  our  Lord  JesU;' 
Look  on  that  eye,  my  soul,  who  ever  looks  on  thee,  and  all  days  wii 
be  holy  flays,  all  places  holy  places,  and  thou  even  in  the  best  coa- 
pany  thou  art  capable  of,  such  as  will  teach  thee  to  lead  thy  natun* 
strile  into  supernatural  triumph. 
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The  Besfored  Universe. — Cun  it  be  ponrtrayed  by  the  joy  of  a 
tender-hearted  parent,  all  whose  dear  children,  having  been  miserably 
enptived  by  a  barbarous,  malicious  enemy,  are,  by  the  prudent  conduct 
and  prosperous  achievement  of  their  elder  brother,  completely  rescued  ? 
Mav  it  be  apprehended  by  the  joy  of  the  harvest,  when  the  laden 
sheaves  crowning  the  fields,  do  seasonably  enrich  the  barns  and  gra¬ 
naries  ;  or  of  the  vintage,  when  the  bowe  d  branches  dropping  into  the 
press  overilow  it;  or  by  the  lost  son,  the  lost  groat,  the  lost  sheep, 
the  joy  of  tlie  liridegrouin  over  the  bride, — all  which  are  faint  re- 
stnibhinccs  and  dim  shadows  of  the  delight  of  the  eternal  Father  ? 
Also  what  is  the  content  of  an  earthly  monarch,  whose  victorious 
arms  subject  his  enemies,  and  his  seasonable  succours  secure  his  friends  ? 
what  is  the  triumph  of  the  sun  in  the  firmament,  when  his  spicy  beams 
revive  the  face  of  nature,  grown  pale  by  his  long  absence,  ami  call  up 
a  smiling  spring?  Those  arc  weak  figures  and  dark  similes  of  the 
delijlit  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness.  And  what  is  the  sweet  satisfac¬ 
tion  tiie  tender  mother  hath  l>y  seeing  all  her  dear  babes  for  whom 
she  travailed,  to  whom  she  hath  drawn  out  her  breasts,  over  whom 
she  had  long  unweariedly  watched  and  cared,  of  whom  she  had  been  a 
compassionate  comfort  and  assistant  in  their  froward  fits,  various 
aiiguislies,  sicknesses,  and  hazards,  as  so  many  deaths,  at  last  all 
thriven  topcrfect  stature  of  body,  excellent  endowments  of  mind,  exact, 
cheerful  dutifulness  to  their  father,  and  by  him  all  advanced  to  wear 
crowns?  Jly  this  may  be,  though  obscurely,  represented  the  delight 
of  bod’s  Holy  Spirit.  Lastly  ;  what  was  the  joy  of  tlie  lately  op- 
pre;sed  tribes,  when  delivered  at  the  Red  Sea,  and  occasioned  the 
jung  of  Moses?  What  was  also  their  joy  when  God  turned  back  the 
captivity  of  Zion  from  the  Chaldeans,  when  they  were  as  men  in  a 
•Inara  ?  and  what  the  joy  of  them  who,  having  washed  their  garments 
in  tim  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  had  been  brought  out  of  fiery  trials,  do 
come  to  receive  their  white  robes  and  jialms  ?  by  which  maybe  seen 
the  joy  of  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  in  that  holy  of  holy  days, 
bins  are  the  sublimest  affairs  offennl  in  a  familiar  manner,  with  a  low 
^dee  and  flat  style  ;  for  so  the  wisdom  of  God  descends  and  deliglits 
to  cloth  itself,  while  man’s  wisdom  would  flourish  in  enticing  words, 
puffed  up  with  empty  sounds. 

Tfteu'h(dc  World  is  full  (tf  (tod. — The  inw’ard  Indy  life  dwelleth 
to  bod,  and  the  inwaid  dark  abyss  standeth  in  God’s  w’rath  :  tin* 
'trile  is  which  may  image  us  into  itself  in  this  outward  life.  Here 
bod  sets  light  and  darkness  before  us,  and  all  the  teaching  here  is 
to  Warn  of  the  severe  property  of  fire;  for  everything  hath  free- 
*‘11  with  an  inclination  to  its  property  ;  therefore  w’e  must  either 
♦^mbrace  the  chief  good  or  the  certain  evil.  Young  children  are 
t'Ur  school -masters  :  with  all  our  cunning,  we  arc  but  fools  to  tln*m, 
"lio  first  play  with  themselves,  and  after  one  with  another.  This  the 
•levil  grudged  us,  and  made  us  fall  out  at  our  play,  ami  so  we 
quarrel  till  we  go  to  sleep,  and  then  others  act  over  again  the  same*, 
‘iuarrelg,  and  all  is  about  a  defiled  garment  which  yet  is  not  ours, 
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while  we  should  obediently  search  for  a  new  fair  garment :  when 
amongst  the  roses,  lilies,  and  flowers,  we  shall  in  our  own  countrv 
sing  the  song,  how  the  driver  (who  did  set  us  at  varianctj  i, 
captivated. 

The  Voices  of  Creation. — When  I  look  towards  the  circumf(Tenc^ 
and  see  the  winged  troops,  should  not  1  find  celestial  inclinaiiom  in 
all  of  them,  where  yet  I  find  many  filthy,  many  cruel,  many  raver.. 
ous  ?  1  look  towards  the  centre,  and  are  there  in  the  deep  any  la: 
dark,  undigested  uncleannesses  ?  yet  there  I  observed  almost  all  clear, 
many  fair,  more  greatly  nourishing,  some  adorned  with  rare  peark 
and  in  the  dark,  cold  earth,  the  triumphs  of  nature  in  precious  stoni' 
and  minerals  ;  and  looking  round  me,  my  fellow  commoners  are 
various  as  to  figure  all  principles,  all  worlds,  all  properties  to  intinitv 
No  star  so  noble,  but  its  energy  is  imaged  in  some ;  no  conjunction  s<3 
malevolent,  but  is  figured  on  others. 

Yet  according  to  the  light  world  is  a  book  written  with  sliinin: 
living  letters,  accurately  engraven  according  to  all  properties,  ia 
which  our  old  man  may  meditate  his  derogating  from  the  copy,  viz, 
the  simplicity  of  the  dove  and  lamb  ;  and  in  which  the  new  man  niaj 
(as  in  a  glass)  behold  his  own  face,  may  obsarve  how  the  heaven? 
Iiear  the  earth  groaning  for  drought,  and  descend  in  sweet  distillin: 
bottles,  the  earth  hears  the  shriveling  seed  and  drying  roots,  and  tl. 
corn  and  fruits  hear  hungry  men  and  starving  beasts  ;  and  when  ail 
are  filled  by  the  overflowing  of  infinite  goodness,  how  do  the  hlossoni' 
breathe,  and  the  laden  boughs  show  their  satisfaction,  the  herds  return 
with  flowing  udders,  and  in  the  flocks,  and  ewes  pay  their  lamb? 
what  bounty  lent  them,  how  do  the  subterranean  minerals  extend 
their  stretched-out  arms  towards  the  four  cardinal  points,  aid  the 
hidden  treasure  excite  man’s  diligence. 

But  what  part  bearest  thou,  my  soul,  in  this  harmony  ?  art  tlion 
hoarse  ?  Is  thy  sound  only  like  that  when  the  earth  is  knocked  on' 
iJoth  all  flow  to  thee  and  lor  thee,  and  art  thou  only  as  a  grave  to 
bury  them  in  ?  run  they  all  to  thee  as  .Jordan  into  the  Dead  Sea' 
Must  all  these  voices  of  Divine  love  be  heard,  seen,  felt,  tasttc. 
smelled,  renewed,  increased,  and  continued,  and  thou  as  barren  a? 
Arabia’s  sands,  thy  heart  as  impenetrable  and  senseless  us  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Lee,  and  rocks  of  adamant  *?  Woe  were  me  if  every  pil^  "* 
grass  must  be  a  witness  against  me  !  Hath  thy  Kedccinei*  not  oril) 
given  thee  all  these,  but  opened  for  thee,  to  thee,  in  the  heaven  its;!, 
and  His  own  heart,  wdiich  is  the  heaven  of  heavens,  and  art  thou 
earth  and  cold  P  Why  burneth  not  thy  heart  ?  why  flame  not  tby 
atfections  ?  Why  diest  thou  not  as  a  burnt-offering,  and  risest  uot 
in  this  sweet  fire  of  humble,  earnest,  endless  seraphic  love  ? 

IVe  must  enter  into  ChrisCs  Snjf’erings. — It  is  not  enough  toc^* 
Lord  give  me  a  strong  faith  in  the  merits  of  Thy  Sen  ;  He  hath 
lied  lor  my  sins  :  but  I  must  enter  into  Christ’s  suffering  and  dyiD?- 
and  1m»  born  a  second  time  out  of  His  death  ;  become  a  memlx^i’ 
and  with  Him ;  constantly  crucify  the  old  Adam;  always  hang 
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Christ’s  cross :  become  an  obedient  child.  Tliough  I  plainly  walk 
this  way,  yet  I  have  so  evil  a  guest  in  me,  that  I  still  work  to  much 
evil ;  I  therefore  continually  strive  and  fight,  till  I  vanquish. 
Christ  indeed  hath  in  and  for  us  broken  death,  and  made  way  ;  but 
what  doth  that  comfort  me,  unless  I  enter  in  that  very  way  and  path 
as  a  pilgrim  or  stranger  here  ? 

All  attempts  to  deface  the  memory  of  Behmen  by  charges  of 
heresy  from  the  great  Protestant  stand-points  must  signally 
fail.  It  has  indeed  been  said,  and  not  without  truth,  that  lie 
thought  more  of  Christ  in  us  as  the  hope  of  glory,  than  of 
Christ  for  us ;  but  this  admission  must  never  lead  to  the  conces¬ 
sion  that  the  doctrine  of  justification  as  held  by  him  did  not 
involve  an  absolute  and  most  real  work.  He  deserves,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  to  be  spoken  of  not  only  as  tlie  most  considerable  and 
eminent  of  Protestant  mystics,  but  even  of  Romiah  mystics  too  ; 
his  grand  and  infinite  comprehensiveness  seems  quite  to  dwarf 
and  swallow  up  even  that  eminent  race,  the  great  German  mys¬ 
tics  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  preceded  him — Henry  of  Suso, 
Henry  Xordlingen,  Tauler,  and  the  rest.  Very  beautiful  these' 
and  many  others  were  ;  but  Behmen  spread  his  broad  fan-like 
wings  through  such  infinities,  his  mind  traversed  remoter  eter¬ 
nities  :  their  mysticism  took  a  very  free  and  beautiful  flight ;  hut 
as  compared  with  the  mysticism  of  Behmen,  it  was  the  form  of 
mere  inobjective  quietude,  the  following  of  a  strong,  very  beau¬ 
tiful,  heaven-imparted,  inner  light,  like  that  of  George  Fox  or 
Madame  Guyon  ;  it  was  the  song  of  a  sweet  clear-throated  bird 
in  a  forest  or  a  brake,  as  compared  with  the  flight,  the  ascent, 
and  the  glance  of  an  eagle  from  his  alpine  crag  over  the  sur  ¬ 
rounding  mountain  chains  and  immense  heavens.  Those  mystics 
W  fine  intuitions  ;  they  dwelt  in  the  midst  of,  and  inculcated 
the  lesson  of  profound  silence  of  the  soul ;  they  loved  to  dwell  iu 
a  deep  mysterious  night  of  the*  spirit ;  their  mysticism  fed  itself 
in  ecstacies  and  things  rather  felt  than  seen :  the  imagination’s 
busy  shapes  were  banished  ;  they  seemed  to  sweep  the  chambers 
of  imagery,  and  cast  down  and  took  captive  every  imagination, 
^od  was  to  them  as  the  whiteness  of  eternal  light :  from  the 
oorth  and  all  its  forms  and  phantoms  of  mind  or  sense  they 
and  moved  out  as  from  what  seemed  to  them  a  sepulchre. 
^0  souls  of  the  mystics  lived  as  in  a  passive  dream,  the  state 
^gan  with  a  simple  desire  and  yearning  after  the  presence  of 
;  it  attained  to  a  state  in  which  the  presence  was  realized 
even  desire  :  they  were  fond  of  feeling  that  they  had 
pmiigod  into  God  ;  in  Him,  in  a  higher  sense  than  that  of 
JJ’mcn  the  apostle  spoke,  they  lived,  and  moved,  and  had 

tQeir  being.”  The  circumstances  of  their  lives,  the  countrv 
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roiiiicl  about  them,  wore  favourable  to  tins  ecstatic  mind  life. 
Nature  very  often,  marvellously  uiiporceived  by  them,  must 
yet  have  as  certainly  influenced,  even  when  not  colouriiiff  their 
stream  of  thought ;  sometimes,  as  in  ITenry  Suso,  who  in  this 
differs  p^reatly  from  Tauler,  it  did  give  a  new  life  to  the  thoufrht 
of  the  inflnite  love  of  God.  One  wonders  how  it  could  haveb^n 
otherwise  in  his  convent  on  the  solitary  little  isle,  surrounded 
by  the  blue  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Constance ;  its  shores  clothed 
with  the  dark  ])ine,  and  the  country  stretching  out  to  the 
terraced  vine-clad  heights  of  the  Rhine  beyond.  And  perhap> 
the  reader  will  recall  one  sweet  passage  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  planets  and  the  glorious  sun, — leaves,  grass,  and  flower^ 
bursting  into  life;  forest,  thicket,  and  meadow  ringing  with  the 
song  of  birds.  All  the  dear  little  creatures,^’  he  says,  “  which 
were  shut  up  in  the  hard  winter  burst  into  life,  and  rejoice  in  the 
“  sunshine,  while  amongst  mankind,  young  and  old  are  wild 
“  with  joy  and  happiness.  Ah  !  dear,  kind  God,’’  he  continues 
‘‘and  closes,  “  if  Thou  art  so  full  of  love  in  Thy  creatures, how 
“  lovely,  how  ha])j)y  must  Thou  be  in  Thine  own  Self  I  ”  Thi? 
is  the  form  of  tliat  mild  mysticism  which  appears  also  in  the 
tamous  writings  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  the  Carmelite  Saint  of 
the  Spanish  Sierra.  The  soul  of  the  mystic  in  all  these  men  arose 
out  of  what  they  call  the  night  of  the  understanding,  sought  to 
lose  all  those  things  it  had  apprehended,  and  in  the  annihilation 
of  memory  to  unite  itself  with  God  ;  but  stupendously  different 
was  it  with  the  rugged  and  magnificent  mysticism  ofBehnun: 
he  apprehended  the  objective  misery  and  grief  of  the  groanin? 
creation,  and  ascending  also  into  the  infinite  white  light  of 
eternity,  did  so  by  perceiving  and  describing  how  all  things  were 
working  together,  and  God  working  in  all.  He  might  hnv? 
siiid  as  Robert  Browning  makes  his  dying  Paracelsus  exclaim- 

If  I  stoop 

Into  a  dark  tremendous  sea  of  eloud, 

It  is  hut  for  a  time.  1  press  God’s  lamp 

Close  to  my  breast ;  its  splendour,  soon  or  late, 

Will  pieree  the  gloom  :  I  shall  emerge  one  day. 

Some  of  the  smaller  papers  of  Behmen,  such  as  his  JCfl'y/rC'* 
iJarhiess  to  True  Illuminatioti,  his  Dialogue  bettceen  a  Svhokm^ 
hui  Muater  concerniug  a  Supem  umat  LifCy  his  piece  on  True 
ance^  and  others,  are  suffused  very  much  in  that  same 
passionless  light  which  was  the  joy  of  the  mystics  we  have 
mentioni'd ;  but  in  his  greater  works  he  traversed  a  universe  oi 
science,  and  they  may  mostly  be  described  as  in  the  heading 
the  chapter  of  one  of  his  least  known  books,  “  Ah  an 
Hcience  into  nnturr^^^  and  he  resolved  things  in  the  understandi^*^ 
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In  order  to  escape  from  the  dominion  and  tyranny  of  the  under¬ 
standing.  Whether  he  is  comprehended  or  not  by  his  reader,  \vc 
suppose  no  reader  can  ever  doubt  the  marvellous  clearness  with 
which  every  thought  and  its  relations  lay  before  him  in  the 
order  of  his  own  mind  ;  Sclilegel  claims  for  him  a  place  in  the 
kingdom  of  iinagination  and  poetry,  by  the  side  of  Milton, 
Klopstook,  and  Dante ;  we  should  add  to  tliis,  tliat  he  carries 
idso  to  his  loftiness  of  view  and  heavens  of  faith  the  conciseness 
and  common  sense  of  Goethe :  with  Dante,  the  greatest  of  all 
mystical  poets,  he  of  course  best  compares ;  and  roaming  through 
the  dark  iiiferiioes  and  purgatories  of  temporal  nature,  and 
the  ascent  into  the  clear  visions  of  the  Divine  intention  in 
creation,  with  Dehnien  is  like  the  travelling  with  Dante.  If  not 
in  i)oetical  form,  everything  that  can  move  the  imagination  or 
chain  and  arrest  attention,  all  that  can  startle  and  horrify  by  the 
dark  and  dreadful,  or  cheer  and  chasten  the  soul  by  gleams  of 
ultimate  light,  are  to  be  met  with  here, — cities  that  dame  like 
l)is,  and  circles,  and  depths,  and  fissures  like  those  of  !Malebolge ; 
and  stepping  on  to  other  worlds,  rivers  that  slake  the  memory 
like  the  lake  Eone,  and  courts  of  heaven,  kingdoms  of  the  snow- 
white  Rose,  the  verv  revelation  of  that  which  Dante  liked  to 

There  is  the  Rose  in  which  the  Word  Divine 
Became  incarnate ;  there  the  lilies  are 
By  whose  perfume  the  good  way  was  discovered. 

Whatever  melody  most  sweetly  soundeth 
On  earth,  and  to  itself  most  draws  the  soul, 

Would  seem  a  cloud  that,  rent  asunder,  thunders. 

Compared  unto  the  sounding  of  that  lyre 
Wherewith  was  crowned  the  Sapphire  beautiful. 

Which  gives  the  clearest  heaven  its  Sapphire  hue, 

Rehmcn  certainly  surpasses  all  the  poets,  says  Sclilegel,  in  ful¬ 
ness  of  feeling  and  depth  of  imagination,  and  his  poetical  task* 
and  expression,  especially  in  spirituality  of  force,  produce  only  a 
delightful  and  elevating  eflect  upon  the  mind,  while  they  bring 
out  the  richness  and  strength  of  language.  Ilut  we  must  tear 
ourselves  away  from  the  enticing  subject.  The  fate  of  his  writ¬ 
ings  has  been  a  singular  one  :  little  justice  has  been  done  to  him  ; 
lie  has  heiui  called  a  devil,  a  fool,  an  atheist;  on  the  other  hand, 
this  meekest  and  most  (piiet  of  men,  who  dwelt  most  days  ol* 
his  life  at  home  in  godly  domestic  trampiility,  making  his  shoes, 
olosely  reading  his  Bible,  and  attending  in  devout  humility  the 
‘unices  of  his  church,  who.  never  sought  to  preach  himself, 
never  exhibited  the  slightest  tinge  of  fanaticism,  of  whom  it  is 
not  certain  that  lie  ever  liimself  published  a  single  book,  or 
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sought  to  publish,  and  only  wrote  down  either  the  records  oi 
illuniinations  to  retain  them  for  himself,  or  for  the  guidance  and 
^  nliffhteiiinent  of  his  friends.  This  truely  lovely  embodimeut  of 
lioly  earnestness  and  (dirist-like  meekness,  whom  tlic  nio<t 
savage  rancour  could  not  betray,  as  we  see  in  his  Aj)o(oiji([ 
against  Richtel’,  into  other  than  a  meek  vindication  of  himsek, 
lias  funiished,  through  the  wresting  of  his  works,  many  an  apostle 
for  many  fervid  fanatics  and  followers ;  these,  however,  have 
usually  been,  it  must  be  admitted,  as  in  the  case  of  Jane  Lead, 
and  R.  Roach,  and  Thomas  Bromley,  of  a  very  mild  and  innocent 
order,  and  they  have  all  failed  to  see  the  meaning  of  their 
author. 

Some  saw  an  arm,  and  some  a  hand, 

And  some  the  waving  of  a  gown. 

Hut  the  immense  meaning  of  the  writer,  who  had  imparted  to 
them  some  mystical  heat  and  some  shadowy  gleams  and  per¬ 
ceptions,  was  altogether  unknown,  and  their  disciplesliip  only 
resulted  in  a  misconception  of  their  favourite  authors,  and  sunk, 
as  mysticism  too  frequently  sinks,  in  an  alfectation  of  profundity, 
striking  out  into  streams  of  downright  nonsense,  unintelligible 
and  impenetrable,  like  the  flaring  of  a  gas  light  through  a 
J  iOiidon  fog.  But  his  mind  has  wrought  among  the  thinkers  of 
the  ages  after  him.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  Hegel  was 
immensely  indebted  to  him;  Schellinghas  confessed  his  obliga- 
t  ions  :  it  is  a  jjity  that  both  did  not  take  from  him  that  evangelic 
light  also  which  streams  steadily  over  every  page  Behmen  ever 
wrote,  and  which  must  save  him  for  ever  from  being  included 
among  ajiostles  of  mere  naturalism  or  rationalism.  Martensen 
sliows  how  theology  has  been  affected  by  his  ideas ;  Delitzsch 
confesses,  in  his  system  of  Biblical  Psychology,  his  endeavour 
lor  the  most  part  is  due  to  Jacob  Behmen :  unfortunately  be 
does  not  say  what  parts  of  his  system,  so  that  only  a  reader  well 
versed  in  the  writings  of  the  Teutonic  Philosopher  can  know 
how  largely  he  has  used  them  ;  and  although  Alfred  Vaughan* 
three  lengthy  chapters,  not  without  kindliness  of  expression, 
lull  singularly  and  amazingly  short  of  any  adequate  account  of, 
or  sympathy  with  him,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  with  Auberlen 
we  may  sjieuk  of  him  “as  the  most  important  of  all  Protestant 
1  lu'osophists,’’  and  with  Dr  Hurst,  in  his  history  of  rationalism, 
as  the  “  prince  of  all  the  mystics.’^ 


CHURCH  DIGNITARIES  AND  METHODIST 
REVIVALISM. 

The  exuberant  joy  of  our  Wesleyan  friends  at  the  affectionate 
approaches  made  to  them  by  rectors,  deans,  and  even  pre¬ 
lates  of  tlie  Established  Church  has  met  with  a  somewhat  ugly 
rebufl*.  It  is  more  dignified  for  a  lady  who  cannot  wed  to  say 
so  at  once,  and  not  to  encourage  suitors  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  the  flirtation  ;  and  should  she  so  far  forget  her  honour  as  to 
become  a  flirt,  few  will  be  sorry  for  her  mortification  when  she 
linds  herself  contemptuously  thrown  aside.  An  occurrence  of 
this  kind  ha])pened  recently  at  a  meeting  of  the  Northern  Con¬ 
vocation  of  Anglican  ecclesiastics.  In  the  course  of  a  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  proposal  that  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  uniting  the  Wesleyan  body  with  the  Establishment,  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  and  Archdeacon  Pollock  gave  utterance  to 
misgivings  with  regard  to  certain  points  of  Wesleyan  doctrine 
and  practice,  which  appear  to  have  taken  tlie  convocation  by 
surprise,  and  to  have  cooled  their  love. 

Archdeacon  Pollock  said :  “As  doctrine  had  been  referred 
“  to,  he  must  record  his  own  deep  conviction  that  the  practical 
“teaching  of  the  Wesleyans  was  doing  infinite  harm  to  the  pro- 
“  gross  of  spiritual  truth.  He  believed  that  their  doctrine  of 
“conversion — conversion  which  was  arrived  at  or  lost  in  a 
“moment,  and  which  might  be  found  and  lost  over  and  over 
“again — conversion  which  placed  a  man  amongst  the  saints  to- 
“day,  wlio  was  in  the  lowest  depths  of  sin  yesterday — was  the 
“cause  of  more  delusion  and  more  self-deception,  not  to  say 
“hypocrisy,  than  any  other  that  could  be  named.’^  The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  followed  in  the  same  strain.  “Before  he 
“could  assent  to  the  proposal  which  had  been  made,  of  a  formal 
“union  of  the  Wesleyan  body  with  the  Church  of  England,  he 
“  must  have  some  things  put  right  amongst  them ;  one  of  all 
“others,  tliat  which  Archdeacon  Pollock  had  mentioned,  the 
^'practical  exhibition  of  the  doctrine  of  conversion  amongst 
“them:”  adding,  “I  hold  the  doctrine  of  conversion,  and  God 
“  forbid  that  I  should  ever  cease  to  hold  it ;  for  *  except  ye  be 
converted  ...  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
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“‘heaven.’^'  Ilis  lordship  further  observed:  “1  have,  ut 
“course,  never  been  present  at  scenes  such  as  those  which  are 
“  reported  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Methodist  places  of 
“  w'orship.  Let  us  not  have  our  congregations  thrown  into  a 
“  state  of  excitement  by  impassioned  appeals  from  the  pulpit. 

“  Let  not  us  have  a  person  invited  to  place  himself  in  a  parti- 
“  cular  spot,  that  members  of  the  Church  may  crowd  around 
“  liim,  ottering  prayers,  and  almost  compelling  the  Holy  Spirit 
“  of  God  to  come  down  and  convert  that  soul.  Lut  I  cannot,  I 
“  w  ill  not,  rejK'at  all  that  is  said  to  occur  on  these  occasions.  I 
“  w'ill  only  say  that  if  w^e  w^ait  to  see  the  reality  of  the  work,  we 
“  shall  find  that  that  which  has  gone  up  with  the  brilliancy  of  the 
“  sky-rocket  has  come  dow’ii  a  w'orthless,  harmful  thing,  a  scorn 
“  and  reproach,  and  a  stumbling  block  to  all  around.  .  .  . 
“  Sucli  conversions  are  they  which  entail  scandals  and  evils  of 
“  w'hich  w'e  have  grievous  examples.  The  mountain  and  the 
“  fell-side  can  tell  many  a  tale  of  young  persons  who  have 
“  fallen  aw’ay  in  passing  home  after  the  evening  service  con- 
“  ducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodists.’’ 

To  these  very  serious  charges,  a  reply  lias  been  given  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  AVesleyan  Connexion  by  the  llev.  Thomas  Jackson. 
We  do  not  quarrel  w’itli  Mr.  Jackson’s  argument  so  far  as  it  is 
applicable,  except  only  that  there  is  about  it  a  tone  of  self-assertion 
(using  that  phrase  not  wdth  reference  to  Mr.  Jackson  personally 
but  W’itli  reference  to  the  community  w’hosc  spokesman  he  is) 
that  seems  to  affirm  AVesleyanisni  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  while  all  others,  be  of  what 
sect  thev  mav,  are  more  or  less  tainted  w  ith  falsehood  and  error. 
Alethodism  is  Scriptural  Christianity,  and  their  view  of  its 
doctrines  is  the  true  view  !  No  doubt  they  think  so,  and  they 
may  be  excused  in  so  thin]x{n(j\;  but  there  is  no  need  for  their 
confidently  and  repeatedly,  not  to  say  offensively,  amserinKj  it. 
Still  less  need  is  there,  w  hen  not  your  theoretical  sentiments,  as 
Air.  Jackson  erroncou.sly  assumes,  but  your  “practical  cxhibi- 
“  tion”  of  them  is  called  in  question,  to  curl  yourself  up  like  ^i 
hedge-hog,  and  leave  no  spot  open  for  the  reception  of  a  usctul 
hint,  if  not  a  wxdl-merited  reproof. 

Air.  Jackson’s  entire  essay  is  devoted  to  the  defence  of  the 
doctrine  of  conversion  as  maintained  in  AVesleyaii  standards,  and 
we  are  not  aware  that  '  either  the  llishop  or  the  Archdeacon 
differ  materially  from  the  doctrine  as  so  explained.  Their  objection 
is  to  the  doctrine  as  it  is  often  expounded  in  Alethodist  pulpds 
and  “  practically  exhibited”  in  revival  prayer-meetings, 
these  occasions,  conversion  is  sjioken  of  very  differently  from  the 
manner  in  which  Air.  Jackson  speaks  of  it.  Under  Mr. 
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Jackson’s  intelligent  and  sober  pen  conversion  is  u  great  moral 
change,  involving  a  consciousness  of  sin,  a  fleeing  to  Christ,  and 
all  the  evolutions  of  thought  and  feeling  and  moral  action  which 
ciccur  when  a  man  who  was  before  travelling  the  road  downward 
turns  his  feet  into  the  way  of  God’s  testimonies.  But  in  the 
vocabulary  of  revivalism  conversion”  is  used  interchangeably 
nth.  being  ‘‘  pardoned,”  “  flnding  peace,”  being  set  at  liberty,” 
being  “  made  happy.”  The  results  are  enumerated  arithmeti- 
callv  as  0,  10,  or  20  having  been  converted.”  Now  this  is  a 
fact  of  wliich  an  advocate  of  Methodism  as  a  revival  system 
ought  not  to  have  been  ignorant  ;  and  if  not  ignorant,  it  would 
have  contributed  more  to  the  cause  of  truth  if  he  had  manfully 
met  the  charge,  and  either  justified  this  use  of  the  word,  or  ad¬ 
mitted  its  impropriety,  and  exerted  liis  influence  to  correct  it. 

For  ourselves,  we  agree  with  the  Bishop  and  Archdeacon, 
that  such  a  use  of  the  word  “conversion”  is  to  be  severely 
reprobated.  In  some  cases  the  “  peace”  said  to  have  been 
“  found”  is  genuine  peace  of  conscience,  resulting  from  a  be¬ 
lieving  view  of  the  Christian  sacrifice  ;  in  others,  it  is  mere 
temporary  excitement.  But  whether  it  be  the  one  or  the  other, 
to  apply  a  word  which  indicates  a  continuous  moral  change;  to  a 
sudden  transition  of  the  conscience  from  a  state  of  oppression  to 
a  state  of  relief,  is  a  misuse  of  Scriptural  terms,  which  ought 
never  to  have  existed,  and  which,  when  pointed  out,  ought  to  be 
admitted  and  remedied. 

Nor  is  Archdeacon  Pollock  very  far  wrong  when  he 
declares  that  conversions  of  this  kind  are  “  found  and  lost  over 
Mr.  Jackson  runs  still  after  a  false  issue, 
as  if  he  had  run  the  chance  of  sacrificing  to  the 
snares  of  Arminianism  some  bugbear  of  Calvinism.  Hence  lie 
talks  of  falling  from  grace,  and  asks  whether  certain  Scriptural 
characters,  such  as  David,  Solomon,  and  Peter,  continued  in  a 
converted  state  while  they  were  committing  the  sins  they  fell 
into.  Were  that  the  question  under  discussion,  we  might  have 
asked  Mr.  Jackson  whether  converted  persons  live,  after  their 
conversion,  without  sin,  absolutely  sinless.  If  not,  he  might 
have  been  asked  to  explain  what  is  tlie  kind  and  degree  of  sin 
a  man  may  fall  into  without  “  forfeiting  tlie  grace  of  con- 
“  version.”  If  the  least  departure  from  God’s  perfect  law  forfeit 
no  man  continues  converted  for  any  appreciable  space  of 
lime.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  proposed  to  escape  from 
ihe  difficulty  by  aflirming  that  there  are  dejiartures  from 
perfection  which  arc  not  sins,  and  that  Christianitv  recoirnises  a 
conventional  standard,  the  falling  below  which  forfeits  conversion, 
labile  rising  up  to  or  above  it  retains  the  grace,  we  can  only  say 
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that  we  regard  such  a  notion  as  extremely  dangerous.  Yet  Mr. 
Jackson  will  have  to  excuse  us  if  we  are  in  error  wheu 
impute  to  him  the  holding  of  some  such  opinion,  llis  words 
are,  ‘‘The  Wesleyans  believe  that  professors  of  religion  who  in- 
“  dulge  themselves  in  wilful  and  open  sin  are  fallen  lioni  grace.” 
Now  we  should  have  thought  that  falling  into  sin  of  any  kind 
and  to  any  degree  is  offensive  to  God,  and  ought  to  aflect  tie 
conscience  with  a  sense  of  guilt.  Why  qualify  this  sentiment 
by  such  words  as  “  indulge,'*  “  wilful,'^  “  open"  P  Is  not  every 
moral  act  “  wilful"  ?  Are  not  secut  sins  wicked,  as  well  as 
“open"  sinsP  And  why  say  “Indulge"?  If  we  fall  into  or 
commit  a  sin,  are  we  to  soothe  our  conscience  with  the  thought 
that  we  did  not  “  indulge"  ? 

The  fact  is,  that  the  Wesleyans  have  forgotten  the  lesson 
taught  them  by  their  founder,  whose  “  acute  mind  "  detected 
the  fallacy  of  generalizing  Christian  characteristics  into  states, 
and  calling  them  by  such  names  as  a  “converted  state"  ora 
“justified  state,"  whereas  “we  are  each  of  us  every  moment 
“  acceptable  or  not  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God,  according  to 
“  our  inward  tempers  and  outward  conduct." 

Jlut  we  must  not  pursue  this  enquiry.  The  real  evil  to  which 
the  Archdeacon  points  is,  that  these  oft-repeated  so-called 
“  conversions  "  indicate  an  inadequate  sense  of  sin,  and  that 
the  peace  of  conscience  which  is  said  to  be  repeatedly  gained 
and  repeatedly  lost,  is  a  false  peace,  and  does  not  spring  from 
that  casting  of  the  burden  of  the  soul  on  Christ,  which  only  a 
deep  sense  of  sin  can  induce. 

T1  lis  leads  us  to  state  (we  hope  we  may  do  it  without  offence i 
what  we  believe  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the  evils  complained  of  as 
attendant  on  revival  movements  among  the  Methodists — Wes¬ 
leyans,  as  well  as  other  sections  of  the  body — and  not  excluding 
scandals  scarcely  befitting  episcopal  lips.  There  is  not  enough 
of  the  consciousness  of  sin :  that  is  the  first  defect,  and  it  is 
a  defect  fostered  by  the  doctrinal  error  to  which  we  have 
invited  Mr.  Jackson's  attention.  Some  people  think  that  there 
is  too  much  feeling  in  revival  meetings — too  much  of  fear  and 
sorrow,  and  their  expression.  In  our  judgment,  there  is  t(^ 
little.  The  feeling  is  superficial,  shallow,  too  sentinieiital-— U 
<loes  not  sufliciently  grasp  the  conscience.  Were  there  greater 
depth  of  feeling,  there  would  be  less  noise,  less  moving  about, 
more  of  reverence,  more  of  the  “  s])eechless  awe."  Mid 
because  the  conscience  is  not  affected  sufficiently,  there  is  too 
little  of  the  individual  taking  hold  and  appropriation  of  Ch^l^t, 
too  much  forced  work.  Anxious  enquirers  are  sung,  shouted, 
and  stimulated  into  a  profession  of  faith  in  Christ,  instead  ol 
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their  being  allowed  to  find  their  way  to  the  cross,  driven  or  led 
bv  (genuine  contrition. 

Revivalism  never  succeeds  permanently  except  under  the 
(guidance  and  control  of  an  intelligent  and  spiritually  minded 
pastorate;  and  we  advise  our  Wesleyan  friends,  if  they  are 
aiming  at  the  restoration  of  their  system’s  primitive  glory,  to 
make  it  obligatory  upon  their  oldest,  wisest,  and  most  talented 
ministers  to  take  every  revival  movement  under  their  personal 
charge.  Not  that  we  would  have  them  to  interfere  pragmati- 
lallv.  Let  them  not  imitate  the  red-tape  regulations  of  govern¬ 
ment  officials.  Young  and  ardent  minds  must  be  ruled  cau¬ 
tiously  ;  otherwise  they  will  secede,  or  their  zeal  be  extinguished. 
Scenes  of  popular  excitement  require  for  their  judicious  control 
much  worldlv,  as  well  as  Divine,  wisdom. 

But  the  point  to  be  most  anxiously  looked  to  is  this :  Wes- 
leyans,  and  Methodists  generally,  have  peculiar  views  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  witness  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit  to  the  fact  of  the 
believer’s  adoption.  They  so  disconnect  it  from  appropriating 
iuith,  that,  while  in  exercising  faith  the  mind  is  active,  in 
remving  the  Spirit’s  witness  it  is  wholly  passive.  The  result 
is,  that  in  revival  meetings  there  is  a  disj)osition  to  regard  the 
mind’s  elevation  out  of  anxiety  into  serenity  as  the  chief  object 
to  be  attained.  In  our  view,  such  a  mental  elevation  is  value¬ 
less,  except  it  be  the  direct  pf^y etiological  conneqaence  of  an  appre- 
liendon  by  the  troubled  conscience  of  Christ’s  saving  work. 
But  in  tbe  Wesleyan  sebeme  of  doctrine,  this  connection  is, 
we  repeat,  repudiated ;  and  hence  the  danger  of  mistaking  a 
mental  elevation  that  may  flow  from  mere  animal  excitement  or 
swial  svnipatliv,  for  Heaven’s  own  voice. 

>>  ere  tlie  evils  we  have  hinted  at  removed,  we  so  far  differ 
from  the  ib’shop  of  Carlisle  and  Archdeacon  Pollock,  that  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  the  revival  system  carried  out  on  a  large 
scale.  At  the  same  time,  !Mr.  Jackson  will  no  doubt  agree  with 
Ids  Anglican  ojqionents  and  ourselves  in  the  conclusion,  that 
the  good  or  evil  of  the  system  must  eventually  be  tested,  both 
in  detail  and  in  the  aggregate,  by  its  permanent  moral  results. 


LADY  NOVELISTS. 

I  kXL  of  tliemo.st  noticeable  feature's  in  tlie  literature  of  uurajc 
consists  in  the  increase  of  female  authors ;  the  few  exaiiii)j(s 
of  preceding  f^enerat ions  have  in  this  increased  nd  injhiifiint : 
this  is  a  significant  fact  indicative  of  the  position  women  occupv 
in  society.  No  longer  do  they  enter  the  sacred  arcana  of  litera¬ 
ture  with  hesitancy  and  doubt,  as  though  conscious  of  possess¬ 
ing  no  inherent  right  of  entry,  feelings  which  appeared  to 
p(‘rvade  several  of  our  earlier  lady  writers,  who,  ajiparenllv. 
accidentally  wandered  into  literature',  and  afterwards  found  it  a 
con\('nient  mode  of  (‘Xpression,  rather  than  engaging  in  it  from 
a  s('tll(>d  conviction  of  their  undoubted  right  so  to  do,  or  of  its 
Ix'ing  a  legitimate  channel  for  conveying  to  others  wind  know- 
ledge  and  ex])e'ricncei  thc;y  possessed  above  the  average  of  their 
own  sex.  These  feelings  of  hesitancy  and  doubt  cdiaractoris- 
in  no  degree  our  modern  authoresses;  literature  is  boldly 
assuiiK'd  by  them  as  ii  iirofession  :  not  the  faintest  gh'ani  of  an 
id(*a  ever  flashes  across  their  imaginations  suggestive  of  any 
doubtfulness  as  to  their  umpiestioned  right  of  regarding  it  as 
such  ;  among  the  inajority  of  them,  no  consciousness  is  our 
felt  of  the  ix'sponsibility  attaching  itself  to  literature  viewed  as 
a  profession ;  it  is  undertaken  in  some  such  spirit  as  a  governess 
niight  discharge  the  duties  of  her  office,  when  she  recognise' 
it  only  as  a  means  of  gaining  subsistence.  Many  women, 
mod('rately  well  educated,  and  having  the  two  profes-sions  from 
which  t()  choose,  unhesitatingly  adopt  that  of  literature,  without 
.111^  self-questioning  as  to  whether  they  possess  the  nquisite 
(jualifications,  beyond  and  above  those  of  education,  necessiiry 
for  the  successful  discharge  of  its  important  functions,  hut 
sinqdy  as  a  more  honourable  method  of  gaining  a  livelilioed 
tlian  that  of  teaching;  hence  the  reason  why  the  majority  "t 
our  lady  writers  are  novelists;  they  assume  it  to  be  the  easiot. 
and  the  most  likely  to  pay  of  anv  of  the  manifold  braiiclies  ct 
the  profession  into  which  they  have  entered,  and  the  vast  pn* 
pomh'itince  in  the  number  of  novc'l  ix'aders,  ov’er  those  of  uii} 
other  class,  gives  an  air  of  probability  to  such  reasoning,  as  an} 
^Nork  of  fiction,  however  worthless,  is  sure  of  coininandiiic 
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R;ilo  more  or  lo<s  extensive.  J>ut  tlic  writers  of  fiction  oiin^lit  to 
vic^v  their  ciillinj^  from  ji  liiglier  standpoint,  and  see  it  clotlied 
with  a  more  serious  light  than  tliis.  It  is  concluded  that  they 
arc  attempting 

“  To  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men,” 

which  proves  to  be  so  difRcult  a  problem  to  us  all,  that  most  of 
us  die  without  having  disentangled  the  knotty  puzzle  ;  for  w’ith 
all  our  fd riving  we  only  sec  our  life  in  part,  and  have  to  sutler 
and  endure,  waiting  till  the  great  hereafter,  where  we  hope 
every  mystery  will  be  elucidated.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  hope, 
we  none  the  less  earnestly  yearn  to  understand  it  here,  here  in 
this  world,  which,  in  some  phases  of  our  moral  life,  we  feel  to 
be  so  awful ;  we  cannot  stiflo  those 

Obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  tilings. 

Fallings  from  us,  vanishings, 

IMank  misgivings  of  a  ereature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realised. 


They  will  force  themselves  upon  our  consideration,  in  busy  active 
life,  in  silent  night  hours,  and  during  the  solitary  watchings  in 
sickrooms.  The  solution  of  these  “obstinate  (piestionings”  is 
what  the  writer  of  fiction  aims,  or  shoidd  aim,  at  accomplishing. 
He  takes,  as  it  were,  the  warp,  woof,  and  loom  of  a  human  life 
out  of  the  hands  of  its  Creator,  and  explains  the  “  why'  ”  and 
the  “  wherefore ’’ of  its  existence.  But  how  unable  must  that 
writer  he  for  the  performance  of  his  or  her  task,  who  does  not 
comprehend  its  highest  aim  and  its  noblest  duties !  This,  we 
greatly  fear,  is  the  case  with  most  of  our  lady  novelists.  There 
are  many'  reasons  why  women  who  possess  lofty'  moral  concep¬ 
tions  of  life,  who  understand  the  sanctity  and  the  reverence  of 
affliction  and  sorrow ;  who  have  lived  through  their  strongest 
emotions  and  the  passionate  ordeal  of  love ;  who  have  experienced 
the  throb  of  bitter  dissappointment,  who  have  felt  the  pressure 
of  outward  and  inward  temptation ;  and  whose  struggles  to 
realise  their  own  ideal  of  life  have  been  both  continuous  and 
severe,  and  yet  has  served  to  deepen  and  increase  their 
spipathies  for  the  sorrowful  and  struggling  of  their  own  sex — 
we  say,  there  are  many  reasons  why  female  writers  of  this  order 
in  the  department  of  fiction  w'ould  be  a  boon  to  thousands  of 
their  fclhnv  .country-women,  numbers  of  whom  arc  groping 
blindly  along  their  path,  unable  through  impenetrable  darkness 
to  discern  the  way,  yet  stretching  out  their  hands  if  haply  they 
inay  find  others  to  guide  them.  Women  instinctively  resort  to 
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fiction  as  a  source  of  consolation  and  help,  to  try,  if  possiblei 
and  understand  the  reason  why,  that ;  with  a  whole  wealth  of 
love  in  their  hearts,  they  are  permitted  to  have  no  objects  upon 
which  to  lavish  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  compelled  to  iinprisfjii 
it  within  their  own  natures,  that  it  may  consume  itself;  liappvif 
they  themselves  are  not  shattered  during  the  process!  whv, 
with  natures  tremulously  alive  to  the  holiness  of  affection,  their 
own  lives  should  be  barren  of  a  single  gleam  to  shed  its 
upon  their  path ;  and  why,  with  faculties  sensitively  aliv- 
to  the  divinity  of  beauty,  thev  are  surrounded  with  cireuni- 
stances  disadvantageous  to  their  development,  having  passe(l;i 
repressed  childhoo<l,  a  repressed  youth,  and  a  forhirn  and  cheer¬ 
less  womanhood.  When  works  of  fiction  arc  capable  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  demands  of  such  natures,  are  able  to  point  out  the 
alleviation  of  their  various  lots,  and  are  competent  to  trace  tb 
Divine  finger  of  providence  regulating  all  the  circumstances  of 
their  lives,  they  become  beneficent  agents  for  good ;  helping  to 
sustain  the  Divine  spark  in  human  souls,  which  circumstance  hafl 
almost  smothered  ;  helping  to  infuse  hope  into  despairing  human 
hearts,  and  helping  to  point  to  the  blessed  consolations  heaven 
has  in  store  for  a  balm  for  all  wounded  and  disappointed  nature'. 
But  we  fear  there  are  few  among  our  lady  writers  whe)  are  abl'* 
to  accomplish  this,  few  who  have  had  the  necessary  depth  of 
experience,  and  few  who  possess  the  genius  of  sympathetic  insight 
to  enable  them  rightly^  to  understand,  appreciate,  and  interpret 
the  sorrows  of  others;  yet,  what  so  natural  as  that  their  strug¬ 
gling  and  less  happy  sisters  should  turn  to  them  for  help?  but  it 
is  only  the  highest  natures  who  have  it  to  offer. 

For  the  most  part,  our  female  novelists  are  content  to  paint 
])ictures  of  home  and  dome.stic  life,  and  depict  the  sorrows 
which  make  such  pathetic  gaps  in  fireside  circles  ;  the  anxietio' 
of  tender  and  affectionate  mothers,  deeply  solicitous  of  their 
children’s  welfare,  and  of  wives,  thoughtful  for  their  husbands’ 
happiness.  Home,  and  its  duties  and  comforts,  appear  to  them  the 
chief  concerns  of  life,  it  is  in  them  that  they  concentrate  their 
sympathies,  and  oyer  their  details  that  they  fondly  linger  and 
add  a  touch  here  and  a  touch  there,  to  make  their  pictures  more 
complete  and  effiectivc.  Chief  and  type  of  dome.stic  novelists 
stands  Miss  Dinah  Muloch,  the  autlioress  of  many  domestic 
fictions,  chief  of  which,  and  the  one  by  which  she  has  obtained 
the  most  renown,  is  her  John  Ilnlifax  Gentleman.  This  b 
unquestionably  the  best  of  her  works  ;  she  has  never  ccpialh'dor 
surpassed  it.  In  no  other  work  does  she  exhibit  so  much  power 
in  eloquence  of  expression,  and  so  much  force  in  the  dramatic 
presentation  of  character  ;  that  of  John  Halifax  himself  is  drawn 
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!  with  a  strong  hand  ;  every  detail  calculated  to  illustrate  the 

s  various  traits  of  his  mental  and  moral  tendencies,  is  added 

^  with  considerable  skill,  while  cv'cry  eireumstance  likely  to 
I  develop  them  into  activity,  and  settle  them  into  tirm  ])riiu*i|)l(‘s, 
I  is  narrated  with  vigour  of  language  and  beauty  of  illustration. 
[  The  scones  of  home  life,  witli  wlii(;h  the  work  abounds,  an* 

'  described  with  a  (juiet  sense  of  enjoyment ;  and  in  the  various 

characters  of  the  children  we  have  embodied,  |K*rha|)s  un¬ 
consciously  on  the  author’s  part,  each  particular  phase  of  the 
character  of  their  father.  The  author’s  chief  element  lies  in 
the  description  of  family  joys,  cares,  and  sorrows  ;  a  dee]),  but 
quiet  souse  of  power  pervades  them  all ;  it  is  in  the  painting  of 
the  lights  and  shades  of  home  life  she  is  most  herself,  and  is 
able  to  group,  with  the  hand  of  a  skilful  artist,  all  its  pathos 
and  beauty.  No  very  mark(‘d  sense  of  humour  eliaracterises 
her  various  works ;  their  one  j)rincij)al  feature,  consists  in  a  d(‘ej), 
placid  stream  of  earnestness,  which  Hows  through  them  all,  and 
imparts  to  them  a  considerable  force  of  vitality.  Many  are  the 
wise  and  sympathetic  words  she  linds  to  say  concei  ning  suller- 
iiig,  its  mystery  and  sanctity,  tlic  blessedness  of  love,  and  the 
divinity  of  sorrow  arising  from  bereavement ;  this  is  all  so  fully 
illustrated  in  the  work  we  liave  mentioned  above,  tliat  we  need 
refer  to  no  otlier  in  corroboration  of  our  words.  A  quiet  iind 
thoughtful  perusal  of  this  one  work  will  enable  the  reader  to 
understand  and  a})])reciate  the  author’s  best  ])ointM,  and  to  dis- 
cem  IxTieath  her  (juiet  (‘ariu'stness  of  style,  a  large  amount  of 
thoughtful  and  shrewd  observation,  not  to  be  met  with  in 
many  more  brilliant  novels;  while  the  |nirity  of  tone',  and 
truthfulness  of  moral  insight  pervading  the  whole,  is  worthy  of 
theemuation  of  any  novel  writer. 

A  well-known  and,  to  some  extent,  wcll-aj)j)r(‘eiat(‘d  authoress 
is  Mrs.  Kllis.  She  has  ong  been  b(*fore  the  ])ublic  in  the  (dia- 
racter  of  a  noveli.st,  and  her  works  have  at  various  times  rt'C-eived 
considerable  recognition  and  j)raise;  and  many  an  I'higlish  home 
receive  them  as  honounsl  and  })leasant  guests,  while  they  turn 
a  cold  shoulder  to  more  brilliant  visitors.  Her  frirr.s  and 
of  Entj land  wiiHy  at  one  time,  considered  as  very  suit- 
Jible  present  for  ladies,  and  although  the  taste  of  lady  readers 
has  deveIoj)ed  in  another  and  more  exciting  direction,  we  suj)- 
pose  it  is  not  impossible  even  now  to  find  it  lying  side  by 
^•^le  with  Miss  Aluloch’s  Wordu  ah(nd  W  otuf^n,  im  mixwy  a  toilet 
table.  However,  that  may  be,  Mrs.  Kllis  is  not  without  a  con¬ 
siderable  nurnlxT  f)f  admirers,  iK»t,  we  imagine,  with  the  habitual 
novel  reader  as  with  those  to  whom  it  (xunes  as  a  rarity  and 
'hoif  0  pleasure.  Her  quiet,  unobtrusive,  and  apparently  easy  style 
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of  writing,  and  tlic  extreme  purity  of  expression  anrl  tone 
pervading  everything  she  has  written,  has  even  secured  for  ht, 
the  commendation  of  tliose  who  invariably  regard  fiction  with 
a  jaundiced  eye.  Her  favourite  theme  is  home  and  domestic 
life,  and  women’s  relation  to  them  ;  and  the  hei*oines  she  lavishes 
the  most  praise  upon,  and  in  drawing  whose  characters  slie  loves 
to  linger  to  touch  them  again  and  again,  so  as  to  present  com- 
j)lete  and  almost  faultless  be‘fore  her  readers,  are  tlioso  who 
exhibit  the  greatest  fondness  for  the  domestic  circle,  and  whose 
ambition  is  bounded  within  the  limits  of  home.  Her  pen  has 
never  condescended  to  draw  the  “  Girl  of  the  l?eriod,”  which 
the  ^((funJdff  Itcvieu'  has  chosen  to  hold  up  for  ridicule;  her 
taste  and  talents  find  no  gratification  in  frequenting  the  haunts 
of  ])leasure  and  fashion,  and  her  heroines  are  never  convoyed 
to  London  to  run  through  the  “season”  in  a  constant  round  of 
o]H‘ra,  theatre,  concert, and  ball-room  dissipation  ;  on  the  contrary, 
sheleaves  the  hot  and  stifling  street, of  our  mighty  metropolis,  and 
wanders  among  the  out-of-the-way  nooks  of  English  life,  breathes 
a  pure  and  bracing  atmosphere,  where  virtue  and  domestic  happi¬ 
ness  exist,  and  where  the  hurry  and  pressure  of  life  is  not  so 
great  as  not  to  admit  of  the  graces  of  home  life  being  cultivated 
and  fosteri'd.  ’J'his  is  eminently  the  case  with  her  last  work,  Thf 
Northeni  IIohvs.^  The  noise  of  the  great  world  of  London  is  iar 
removed  from  the  scenes  of  the  story  :  in  place  of  its  hot  and 
dusty  streets,  we  have  the  wide-spreading  Yorkshire  moors, and 
life  in  Yorkshire  farmhouses.  It  is  the  history  of  two  girls 
cousins,  resjiectively  named  Bessie  Bell,  and  Alice  Gray;  the 
one,  Bessie,  bold,  confident,  able  to  ride  horseback,  and  follow 
the  hounds,  and  never  so  happy  as  when  engaged  in  these 
(‘xhilarating  pjistimes,  or  when  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
admirers  with  whom  she  could  bandy  josts,  or  flirt  with  all  the 
keen  relish  and  intuitive  appreciation  of  a  true  daughter  of  Eve; 
it  is  not,  however,  upon  this  one  the  authoress  expends  her 
sympathy,  but  upon  Alice,  whose  quiet,  reserved,  and  home- 
loving  disposition  appears  to  thoroughly  meet  with  her  appro¬ 
bation,  and  is  evidently  ^Irs.  Ellis’s  hvnu  ideal  o{  maidenhood; 
and  certainly  Alice  Gray  has  a  strength  of  character,  a  firm¬ 
ness  of  will,  and  a  cultivation  of  mind  her  more  boisterous  and 
impulsive  cousin  lacks,  whom,  however,  she  oceasionally  Iccturc' 
when  more  than  usually  displeased  with  her  behaviour.  The 
story  is  a  very  (piiet  one:  there  are  no  particularly  striking  scenes, 
and  one  wonders  how  it  was  possible,  from  such  scanty  materials, 
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the  story  couM  bo  cxtciKlcnl  to  throe  volumes.  But  tlic  moral 
the  authoress  draws,  if  eoiidemned  as  severe,  is  nevertheless 
true,  and  one  that  requires  to  be  enuneiated  in  this  flirting  age. 

Foremost  among  the  female  writers  of‘  fiction  has  been 
placed  Miss  Jane  Austen  ;  indeed,  so  highly  have  her  works 
Ik‘011  ranked  amongst  eoiitemporary  i)roductions,  that  Macaulay 
(leiioniinated  luu*  a  prose  Shakespeare,  inferring  that  there 
never  had  been  a  woman  who  had  obtained  so  complete  a  mastery 
over  the  imaginative  department  of  literature  as  herself;  no 
one  who  had  obtained  so  truthful  an  insight  into  the  mysteries 
of  human  nature,  and  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  and 
had  embodied  it  all  in  works  n'cognised  as  models  of  literary 
and  artistic  skill.  This  is  a  high  measure  of  praise  to  lx\stow 
upon  any  literaiy  candidate,  and  yet,  in  repeating  it  here,  we 
arc  but  echoing  a  note  of  universal  praise,  which  has  been 
uttered  by  all  who  liave  been  competent  to  decide  upon  their 
merits.  As  far  as  her  experience  and  insight  wcuit.  Miss  Austen 
was  witliout  a  rival ;  for  no  one  lias  jiroduccd  characters  so 
typical,  and  yet  so  delicately  and  nicely  confined  within  their  own 
jirojxr  and  legitimate  limits.  So  true  was  she  to  her  own 
IKTception  of  character,  womanly  as  it  was,  that  she  never 
ventured  t<j  poiirtray  one  that  she  had  not  herself  thoroughly 
realized ;  hence  all  her  creations  arc  most  real,  and  easily  recog¬ 
nised  by  any  reader  who  has  made  character  a  study.  Her  humour 
isljoth  delicate  and  subtle,  never  degenerating  into  force  or 
?rotes(pieness,  and  yet  decidexlly  effective  :  to  a  cultivated  intel- 
Wt,  rich  source  of  enjoyment  is  derived  from  this  ])hase  in  her 
\rrltings,  its  subtle  lights  and  shades  being  so  delicately  yet 
Mcrly  drawn,  as  to  answer  all  the  ])urposes  of  broad  caricature 
m  the  works  of  inferior  artists.  High  and  durable  as  Miss 
Austen’s  reputationis,  it  was  acquiri'cl  by  painstaking  labour 
Jind  adherence  to  the  truthfulness  of  her  own  experience.  Her 
I  pictures  of  life  are  always  those  which  she  herself  has  seen  ; 
licnce,  slie  never  narrates  an  experience  which  transcends  her 
and  every  one  she  has  traced  is  recognised  by  some  one  or 
other  of  her  readers  as  essentially  true  to  their  own.  jiut  per- 
Icct  a;^  M  ss  Austen  was,  her  circle  was  restricted,  and  there  are 
hij,dits  and  depths  in  human  nature  she  never  realized, 
I'^ionute  eras  in  life  she  never  attained,  and  profound  sorrows 
'he  never  fathomed ;  it  was  left  for  our  generation  to  produce 
'he  women  wlio  could  equal  her  in  artistic  and  literary  skill, 
far  surpass  her  in  the  jirofundity  of  her  experience.  The 
‘Jithoress  of  Adam  Bede  has  obtained  a  rejiutation  as  genuine  as 
•  Austen’s,  but  rear(‘d  on  a  broader  basis  of  human  sym- 
I'^tiiie.s,  more  universal  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Some 
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of  her  works  arc  perfect  realizations  of  art,  and  recop^niscd  and 
acknowledged  as  such,  by  all  familiar  witli,  and  able  to  ])assa 
verdict  upon  the  art  of  literary  composition  ;  while  the  subject 
matter  of  her  books  speaks  to  the  lu'arts  of  myriads.  A  luoad 
and  almost  Sbakesperi'an  breadth  of  humour  characterises  all: 
also  an  intimate  knowh'd^e  is  displayed  of  the  workings  of  the 
human  heart,  rare  in  any  artist,  and  marvellous  as  rare  ;  and  the 
views  of  human  life  are  varied  and  philosophic,  and  the  coinmaiid 
exhibited  over  the  materials  is  most  perfect ;  and  all  iseijnveved 
in  languag^e  pure  and  expressive,  and  g^randly  Saxon  in  its 
character,  while  her  exquisite  literary  skill  is  infused  ly  the 
hi;^hest  order  of  iniag;inative  power. 

We  know  little  of  Georg^e  Kliot,  and  cannot  state  with  eertaintv 
whether  sorrow  was  the  determinings  impulse  to  authorsliip  ;  but. 
apart  from  the  mag^nilicent  g^ifts  with  which  nature  has  (‘iidowel 
her,  there  appears  to  b(‘  an  abiding:  consciousness  of  deeii-rootol 
sorrow.  As  we  read,  the  ejaculation  rises  spontaneously  from  the 
heart  to  the  lips,  “  This  woman  must  have  suffered  we  feel  thus 
instinctively,  but  from  what  cau.se  we  are  ig-norant.  AVbetlicrit 
ari.s(‘s  from  that  ])rofound  melancludy  which  almo.st  invariably 
accompanies  great  natural  gifts,  and  which  ])artakes  of  the 
nature  of  .sorrow,  or  whetlier  it  has  been  engendert'd  by  |xr- 
petual  brooding  over  the  difiicult  ]md)lems  of  life,  time  and 
space,  the  eager  and  iiH|uisitivc  .soul  pushing  against  the  con¬ 
iines  of  this  world,  di.s.satistied  with  all  it  sees  heiv,  the  sin. 
mi.s(*ry,  and  suffering  entering  into  and  forming  so  largi*  a 
portion  of  each  human  lot,  .seeking  with  intense  earnestnes' 
to  ])enetrate  into  the  mystery  of  the  veiled  future,  if  haply  it 
mav  find  some  clue  bv  which  it  niav  solve  what  seems  .so  iinsulv- 
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able  here;  or  whether,  again,  it  arises  from  nior(‘  personal 
suffering,  such  as  affections  outraged  by  di.suppointiiieiit  and 
death,  the  heai’t  stunned  from  blows  received  from  the  hand' 
mo.st  loved  and  t nested,  and  life  made  desolate  bv  the  perpetra- 
tion  of  some  deadly  wrong;  whether  it  arises  from  one,  or  flU 
of  thes(*,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  that  it  i.s  there, 
we  unhe.sitatingly  affirm,  her  genius  is  vivified  wilh  it,  and  out 
of  the  full  heart  comes  the  ready  .speecli  ;  and  though  it  may 
seem  selfish  to  rejeu’ee  in  the  suffering  endun'd  and  exiM-Tioucel 
by  other  souls,  we  cannot  help  clu'rishing  a  certain  amount  "t 
gladness  at  tlw  abundant  store  of  wisdom  garnered  up  by  sorn*"- 
3’lic  sorrow  may  have  Wen  profound,  but  the  outccune  of  it  ad 
has  lx*en  rich  to  her  own  soul ;  it  has  deepened,  and  widen^. 
and  inttuisified  her  sympathies,  from  which  streams,  fraiiglit  witD 
eonsfdation,  have  flowcnl,  blessing  and  softening  iniuimenibd' 
heartfc,  sterile  and  dry  from  lack  of  moisture.  Thus 
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vivified  and  sanctified  by  sorrow,  becomes  in  the  hands  of 
Divine  providence  a  beneficent  agent  in  working  out  tlie  moral 
redemption  of  others.  As  the  Indian  who  aspires  to  take  his 
place  amongst  the  warriors  and  chiefs  of  his  tribe,  has  to  pass 
through  his  novitiate  of  suffering  ere  lie  is  clothed  with  the 
majesty  of  chiefdoin,  so  also,  in  like  manner,  genius  has  to  pass 
through  a  novitiate  of  suffering  ere  it  becomes  draped  with  the 
dignity  of  goodness :  interpenetrated  and  wrapped  round  with 
sorrow,  it  broods  in  silence,  until  at  length,  emerging  from  the 
cloud  purified,  it  becomes  a  reservoir  of  unaccountable  blessings 
for  maiikmd.  This,  then,  is,  apparently,  the  mission  the 
authoress  of  Roinota  is  fulfilling.  The  perfect  artist  gives 
pleasure  to  the  cultivated  intellect,  and  to  the  dilettante  in  taste, 
but  the  materials  with  which  the  artist  works  have  a  far  more 
extended  empire,  swaying  the  hearts  of  unrealized  numbers. 

The  various  means  the  authoress  chooses  to  adopt,  in  finding 
a  way  to  the  human  hearts  of  her  characters,  the  unfolding 
their  affections,  and  the  opening  out  of  their  highest  natures, 
are  worthy  of  every  thoughtful  consideration,  as  illustrations  of 
the  marvellous  knowledge  she  exhibits  of  the  nature  of  man,  no 
less  than  the  perfect  mastery  she  displays  in  her  power  of  adapt¬ 
ing  means  to  an  end.  In  the  case  of  6V/r/.s‘  Jlarnery  the  If  "carer  o/* 
Wdi'eloe,  this  is  accomplished  by  the  tiny  fingers  of  little  “  Efiie.” 
The  trust  and  confidence  of  poor  Silas  in  the  honesty  and  truth¬ 
fulness  of  human  nature,  receiving  a  severe  blow  from  the 
treachery  of  his  best  friend,  folded  themselves  up,  like  some 
plants  will  at  the  touch  of  a  human  hand  ;  and,  losing  all  faith 
in  the  goodness  of  his  fellow-creatures,  he  would  henceforth  live 
apart  from  all  his  kind,  and  devote  his  time  to  the  accumulation 
of  gold,  which  he  felt  could  not  deceive  as  his  some- time  friend 
had  done ;  however,  in  this  he  proved  to  be  mistaken — his  riches 
took  to  themselves  wings,  leaving  him  completely  penniless  to 
mourn  over  the  loss  of  his  stolen  wealth.  It  was  at  this  moment, 
'^hilc  his  heart  was  aching  under  the  sense  of  his  second  deso¬ 
lation,  that  the  helplessness  of  little  Elfie  appealed  strongly  to 
his  kind  but  blighted  nature,  and  the  deep  well-springs  of  affec¬ 
tion  which  pulsated  beneath  his  miserliness,  burst  through  their 
encrustation  of  misanthropy  into  renewed  life ;  the  love  which 
had  lavished  itself  upon  gold  was  turned  into  its  legitimate 
human  channel,  and  Silas  was  again  restored  to  the  blessing  of 
human  fellowship.  The  social  redemption  of  this  poor  isolatcnl 
creature,  this  short-sighted  and  most  unheroic-looking  weaver,  is 
J'orked  out  with  the  most  consummate  skill.  There  is  no  strain- 
^ugatter  striking  and  startling  situations,  no  particularly  effective 
scenes — the  interest  of  the  story  does  not  depend  upon  such  stage 
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a  p’eat  work  can,  in  grasping  the  liigliost  moral  ideal.  It  is 
arj^ued  that  the  historyj  of  poor  Maggie,  artistically  complete  as 
it  is,  can  be  of  no  vital  help  to  others  in  similar  situations  to 
herself;  that  the  errors  into  which  her  noble,  but  impulsive  and 
uudisciplined  nature,  surrounded  as  it  was  by  circumstances 
antagonistic  to  its  devolopment,  continually  led  her,  are  not 
calculated  to  be  of  essential  service  to  natures  likelier  own;  and 
that,  above  all,  the  difliculties  into  which  she  fell  by  following 
the  dictates  of  the  jiassionate  fervour  of  her  unrestrained  love 
for  Stephen,  from  which  the  authoress  saw  no  way  of  extracting 
her  but  hy  drowning  her  in  the  waters  of  the  Floss,  is  not  likely 
to  j)oint  out  the  right  path  to  others  who  may  be  drawn 
by  a  similar  impulsive  love  into  circumstances  as  diflicult.  In 
answer,  we  endorse  what  has  already  been  advanced,  that  this 
ending  of  the  young  life  of  Maggie  is  as  glorious  in  a  moral 
sense  as  it  is  in  an  artistic  one  ;  ttmiptation  liad  been  overcome, 
error  had  been  atoned  by  sutfering,  duty  had  usurped  the 
place  of  love,  the  realization  of  which  ^laggie  saw  would  bring 
so  inuch  misery  to  others,  and  no  more  was  left  to  be  accom¬ 
plished,  and  death  was  the  natural  crown  to  it  all,  that  a  fresii 
life  might  be  commenced  under  newer  and  happier  auspices, 
hut  perhaps  the  greater  and  grandest  work  this  authoress  has 
produced  is  that  of  Jionio/a.  Certainly  Romola  herself  is  hei- 
suhlimest  creation  of  female  character.  The  story  of  her  lile 
roads  like  the  grandeur  of  a  mighty  poem.  The  glorious  and 
U'autifiil  nobility  of  her  nature  is  revealed  in  the  successive 
stages  of  her  devoted  existence  ;  this  is  first  exhibited  in  her 
tender  ministrations  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  her  blind 
and  aged  father,  and  then  in  the  blind  and  devoted  love  she 
cherishes  for  her  worthless  husband,  Tito  ;  the  desolation  of 
heart,  which  is  the  natural  result  following  the  gradual  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  true  character  of  Tito,  opens  up  a  deeper  depth 
into  the  mystery  of  her  nature,  irenceforth  she  lives  no  more 
(lependent  upon  a  husbamrs  love  for  happiness ;  other  lives 
claim  her  sym[)athy,  and  she  expends  the  rich  treasuries  of  her 
love  ill  acts  of  benevolence,  so  that  in  time  many  hearts  recog¬ 
nised  and  acknowledged  her  as  an  embodied  realization  of  the 
hlossed  ^ladonna.  All  the  characters  in  this  marvellous  his¬ 
torical  romance  arc  drawn  with  a  master  hand,  and  group 
themselves  round  the  central  figure  in  natural  and  lifelike 
ixjstures ;  when  they  speak,  it  is  as  though  we  were  listening  to 
Jhe  language  of  living  persons  ;  while  their  actions  charm  and 
interest  by  their  intense  reality.  Tito,  the  gossiping  barber,  and 
^hc  old  man,  and  the  blind  scholar  arc  pourtrayed  with  all  that 
Vigour  and  freshness  which  genius  alone  has  the  power  to 
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impart  to  its  creations,  while  the  glimpses  we  gain  of  two 
world-renowned  eharaeters — ^rachiavelli  and  Sarronarola — diilv 
make  us  wish  that  the  authoress  had  lingered  longer  in  tlieir 
company.  The  home  life  of  th.at  far-away  century  touches  our 
hoards  with  a  strange  pathos.  Our  authoress  has  not  sur¬ 
passed  this  effort  of  her  genius,  nor  yet  equalled  it,  in  her  latest 
production,  Half,  t/ip  Radical;  nevertheless,  the  introductoiT 
chapter  is  a  complete  descriptive  poem,  and  the  work  is  a  jxr- 
feet  treasury  of  political  wisdom,  and  far,  very  far,  excels  the 
mere  political  novels  of  a  celebrated  politician.  Wo  have 
done'  no  justice  to  the  power  of  wit  and  humour  this  au¬ 
thoress  possesses  ;  sparkling  and  brilliant,  broad  and  genial,  it 
illuminates  the  pages  of  her  various  works,  at  times  like  a  light¬ 
ning  flash — bright,  vivid,  and  scathing — and  at  others  like  a 
ray  of  tresh  warm  summer  sunshine.  The  care  everywhere 
evinced  over  every  detail  of  her  stories  gives  to  them  that  pecu¬ 
liar  beauty  oftinish  so  characteristic  of  her  works,  and  gives  us 
confidence  in  thinking  that  no  future  novels  from  her  pen,  will 
Ikj  less  perfect  as  works  of  literary  art,  than  any  of  th(‘ir  prede¬ 
cessors,  while  the  tact  of  her  not  intruding  herself  upon  public 
notice  in  the  character  of  author  too  frecjuently  gives  us  still 
greater  confidence  in  thinking  that  no  future  work  will  be  un¬ 
worthy  of  her  genius. 

Of  a  reputation  more  universal,  a  genius  more  exalted,  an 
oxp<‘rience  more  varied,  and  a  more  remorseless  power  in  prob¬ 
ing  the  deepest  mysteries  of  the  human  heart,  the  acknowledged 
lepresentative  of  female  writers,  and  the  very  queen  of  fiction, 
is  (leorge  Sand :  a  strange  and  exceptional  woman,  with  I 
a  no  less  strange  and  exceptional  life.  Her  grandmother,  by 
whom  she  was  brought  up,  being  disappointed  because  she 
was  not  a  l)oy,  tried  to  remedy  the  defect  by  excluding  her  from 
all  feminine  occuj)ations,  and  training  her  with  the  education  ol 
one;  this,  among  other  circumstances,  was  beneficial  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  her  great  and  varied  powders ;  it  may  have  l)eon 
the  cause  of  her  falling  into  many  errors,  but  it  was  no  less 
powerful  in  commanding  for  her  a  more  extended  range  of  e.y 
p(‘ri(*nce;  and  grandly  passionate  in  its  sorrowful  isolation  is 
the  experience  of  life  dej)icted  in  her  w^orks,  all  of  which  ])artake 
of  the  nature  of  confessions ;  we  everywhere  discern  traces  ot 
the  history  cd'  a  soul  that  seems  to  have  sounded  both  the  height 
and  de])th  of  human  sorrow,  and  to  have  lx}en  wrung  with  un¬ 
utterable  anguish.  Using  the  experience  of  her  own  life, 
material  and  circumstance  in  developing  the  character  of  her 
ideal  cnuitions,  we  are  reading  as  it  were  the  passionate  out- 
iwurings  of  her  own  heart,  in  which  we  are  to  decipher  the 
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phases  ot*  her  own  ineiital  history;  and  tliuuL»h  there  are  many 
|)ass{i^es  in  her  writings,  which  admirers  and  critics  may  wisli 
she  had  not  written — passages  where  she  has  failed  in  producing 
faitlihd  delineations  of  masculine  character — yet  all  must  admit, 
readers  and  criti(.*s,  that  her  works  arc  genuinely  original,  fervid 
in  their  ('hxiuence,  and  large,  harmonious,  and  expressive  in 
style,  and  in  diction  grand,  its  mehxly  of  phrase  answering  to 
the  rhythmic  beauty  of  })assion  that  was  in  her ;  they  are  the 
utterances  of  a  soul  in  pain,  a  soul  strangely  moved  by  the  in- 
ilucnce  ot*  that  sorrow  which  mighty  passion  leaves  as  an 
abiding  guest  after  swcei)ing  in  tumultuous  frenzy  through  its 
chambers.  Wide  as  the  incidents  of  many  of  her  stories  are 
IVoni  truth,  yet  the  character  can  be  recognised  as  faithful  j)or- 
traits,  by  many  acquainted  with  the  details  of  her  life ;  this 
is  more  especially  characteristic  of  her  Lnerezia  Floriani.  The 
three  principal  personages  figuring  in  the  pages  of  this  work, 
hucrezia,  Carol,  and  V^indoni,  are  acknowledged  us  genuine 
transcripts  of  actual  individuals,  whose  actions  liave  had  con¬ 
siderable  influence  on  the  author’s  own  life;  and  it  is  ever  thus 
with  genius,  gathering  up  the  threads  of  its  own  career,  it 
weaves  with  magic  skill  ideal  characters  pulsating  with  the 
mystery  of  passion  and  existence. 

Possessed  of  less  genius,  less  power  of  intellect  and  pen  than 
George  Sand,  yet  nevertheless  generally  acknowledged  as  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  of  Ph-ench  authoresses,  is  Madame  Cliarles 
Kcyband  ;  the  facility  with  which  the  lady  exercised  her  grace- 
fid  pen,  and  the  umpiestioned  beauty  of  her  style,  have  enabled 
her  to  take  a  very  high  rank  among  modern  French  novelists. 
Her  style  is  light  and  elegant ;  she  has  the  power  of  chaining 
the  reader’s  attention  by  the  dramatic  incidents  and  startling 
situations  of  her  stories,  and  is  a  perfect  adept  in  the  pathetic ; 
imd  has  the  power  of  imparting  interest  to  the  most  commonplace 
of  stories.  As  a  narrator  she  is  very  skilful,  and  though  possess- 
mg  all  the  minuteness  of  a  Balzac,  has  none  of  that  author’s 
to(j  treipient  tc'diousness.  Her  especial  forle  consists  in  repro¬ 
ducing  pictures  of  PVench  society  ;  in  this  she  is  most  happy;  and 
thougli  she  invariably  strikes  at  some  prejudice,  her  pictures 
lire  not  coloured  bv  tlic  infusion  of  bitterness;  but,  like  our  own 
viTsatib'  country-woman — Mrs.  (jiore — she  exhibits  the  faults 
iiml  follies  of  Parisian  life  witli  an  amused,  but  good-humoured 
and  a  sprightly  vivacity  of  language  and  tone.  Although 
I'bc  has  written  several  works  where  the  scenes  and  incidents 
lire  confined  to  Spain  and  the  West  Indies,  and  her  descriptions 
tropical  scenery  are  both  vivid  and  grand,  yet  none  of  them 
lire  equal  to  those  which  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  soil  of 


1*' ranee ;  here  she  is  most  at  home,  and  displays  her  ^rinitest  in 
;4;eniiity  and  skill  in  the  art  of  invention  and  eonstruetion,  arid 
also  exhibits  more  perfectly  the  peculiar  pf)wer  she  ])oss(‘ssos  of 
handling  improbable  incidents  so  as  to  make  the  reader  ])lac 
implicit,  if  temporal,  faith  in  their  reasonableness.  A  strikin 
illustration  of  tliis  is  found  in  her  tale  of  “  Lc  not  on 

of  her  best,  and  somewhat  distorted  by  the  disagreeable  in 
eideiit  at  the  close,  yet  still  a  very  singular  and  dramatic 
story,  and  well  worthy  of  perusal  by  all  readers  who 
wish  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  skill  by  which  an  improbable 
circumstance  is  treated  by  Madame  Reyband.  One  ot  her 
b(‘st  stories  is  “  Lc  Dernier  Ohlat,''  the  history  of  a  child  devoted 
from  birth  to  pass  his  days  in  the  seclusion  of  a  cloister.  The 
sufferings  of  the  youth  are  graphically  depicted,  llis  distaste  and 
i(‘})Ugnance  at  the  forced  inactivity  of  his  life  within  the  walls 
of  a  monastery,  when  nature  had  intended  him  fora  iiKjre  active 
career,  at  lengtli  becomes  unbearable.  lie  esca])es,  and  assumiiifr 
a  layman’s  p^arb,  and  under  a  false  name,  he  lives  among  tho!>e 
whose  nature  no  convent  rules  restrict ;  and,  as  a  natural  result, 
he  becomes  deeply  enamoured  with  the  bc'tuity  and  accomplish 
monts  of  a  fairer  creature  then  he  had  ever  dreamt  ot  in  hi 
wildest  dreams.  While  in  the  throes  of  this  his  first  love,  lie  i 
discovered  and  cii])turcd  by  the  emissaries  of  his  superior,  w 
confines  him  in  a  dungeon  where  no  chance  of  escape  oilers  it 
self,  till  he  is  finally  released  by  the  first  French  Revolution. 
Hastening  in  search  of  his  beloved,  whom  ho  hopes  spe  edily  to 
clasp  in  llis  arms,  he  is  horrified  at  being  the  witness  of  lur 
death  u]M)iithe  scaffold,  condemned  and  murdered  as  an  aristo 
crat.  The  unutt(‘rable  misery  and  despair  into  which  ibis  event 
]>lungeshim,  finds  no  relief  or  solace,  and  he  voluntarily  enters 
an  Italian  convent,  trusting  to  find  within  its  sacred  jirecincts 
that  re])ose  of  spirit  which  the  world  denied  him.  ^ladaiiie 
Reyband  tells  this  slight  story  with  amazing  skill  and  delicacy, 
and  excites  a  strong  interest  in  the  sorrows  and  fortunes  of  ber 
lu  ro  from  beginning  to  end  ;  there  is  not  in  this,  however,  t 
1«)ne  of  nudancholy',  which  sheds  such  a  charm  over  some  ot 
woi  ks,  and  which  is  more  e.s])('ciallv  apparent  in  her  DL 

tb(‘  dowerless.  Although  ^ladanu*  Revband  occasioni  dly  fin 
against  good  taste,  the  instances  are  very'  rare,  and  then  it  i^ 
done  with  all  that  delicacy'  of  feeling  so  characteristic  of  ber 
works;  in  fact  her  pages  are  never  soiled  by'  that  impurity  ^if 
thought  and  ex])ression  which  .so  frequently’  occurs  in  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  many'  of  the  must  popular  French  novelist.s,  ain 
this  is  an  additional  motive  for  classing  her  with  the  uio*^ 
plea.sing  of  French  authors. 
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liard-hojuled  mid  liard-liearted,  vain,  sliallow,  and 
never  amusing,  or  even  good-natured,  but  ever  ready  to  (lojuid 
Kay  spitelul  tilings  to  mar  tlie])lea.siire  or  eomtbrt  ot'otliors.  'fjio 
most  ])leasing  of  any  of  Miss  Thomas’s  works  is  a  sliort  onei.i 
oidy  sixty-six  |)ag(‘s,  entitled  A  Xohfe  Aim.  Extri  inely  siiii|)l(.  is 
this  story,  and  very  natural;  the  eliaraeters  ari*  lew,  aiiii(.>t 
eommon-plaee,  and  merely  sketched;  hut  throughout  tlu*  wliolt 
ther(‘  are  none  of  those  exaggerations  of  iiieident  and  circuin* 
stance  which  so  S})oil  the  etfect  of  her  longer  stories.  AVe  kir 
Miss  Thomas  will  never  take  a  very  high  rank  among  ino(k‘ni 
novelists.  Her  pages  are  seldom  brilliant  with  wit,  or  genial 
with  humour,  while  her  stvle  lacks  the  beaut v  of  tinish— th 
one  word,  mor(‘  than  any  other,  expressive  of  her  peculiar  stylo, 
is  that  of  hardness. 

A  recent  sketch  in  Punch  will  very  likely  occur  to  th 
memory  of  our  readers :  an  old-fashioned  ])arty,  with  old-fa¬ 
shioned  ])rejudices,  choosing  a  hook  from  a  library,  says,  “Aii. 
“  very  clever,  1  dare  say,  hut  I  see  it  is  written  by  a  lady,  and 
“  I  want  a  hook  my  daughters  may  read.”  Such,  wc  Inliovr. 
to  he  a  not  uncommon  impression  about  our  Lady  Novelists.  If 
might  furnish  a  singular  and  curious  subject  for  thoiiglit,  ainl 
even  speendation,  did  time  permit  some  empiiry  into  the  psycho¬ 
logical  circumstances  originating  the  undouht(‘d  fact,  that  tk 
writings  of  women  have  perhaj)s  been,  on  the  whole,  less  healthy 
than  thos(‘ of  men.  It  is  not  hazarding  too  much  to  savthi\ 
nor  do  W(;  think  wc  express  our.selves  with  any  conscious  disr* 
spect  in  saying  this.  It  is  true  that  when  English  literatiin 
was  most  corru])t,  the  mo.st  corru])t  of  all  lictions  were  tli* 
productions  of  Airs.  Aphra  Helm  and  Airs.  Alanley.  AVlieiiNi 
Walter  Scott  was  a  young  man,  his  grand-aunt,  Airs.  Keith.  ; 
lady  far  advance  d  in  life,  rc'(pi(*.sted  liini  to  procure  for  her 
pcTusal  of  Airs.  Helm’s  novels.  Scott  with  some  qualms  of  con- 
science?  semt  them  te>  her;  they  were  very  spe'eelily retunuel witi 
a  note.  “Take  hack  yemr  honnie  Airs.  Helm,”  saiel  Alr.s.  Keith: 
“anel  if  you  will  follejw  my  advice,  put  her  in  the  fire*:  hut  hi* 
“not  a  strange  thing  that  1,  a  wemian  of  edglity,  sitting  ak'ti'’- 
‘Meed  my.self  ashameel  te>  loe>k  through  a  hook  which  sixty  year- 
“  jege)  I  have  he'arel  reael  ale)uel  for  the  amuse'ment  of  lai- 
“  edreh's  of  the  hi'st  comj)any  in  Lonelon?”  The  writings  ot  on: 
Ladv  Novedists  have  certaiidv  unelergoiie  a  change  since  then: 
their  Icaelmg  ediaracteristlc  ne)w,  however,  is  a  stremg  rev'i 
against  e*onventionali.sm  edther  e)f  .society  eu*  thought:  it  inorty'i' 
less  charae’terises  all, — (jr(‘orge  Sand; the  f’eiuntess  of  1  lahn-Ilahn. 
freim  this  characteristic  even  the  writings  of  Frcnlrika  llrenier- 
pure  and  beautiful  a.s  they  are,  and  rich  in  genius,  arc  not  tree;  n 
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^rivestlie  zost  and  interest  to  J(tno  7v//r,an(lin  an  equal  degree, 
it‘  ill  allot lier  aspi'ct,  to  Addm  Ihde,  FcH.r  IIoU^  and  Romo/d  ; 
in  a  lar  inferior  walk  it  stamps  the  writings  of  Miss  Braddon, 
and  tlio  writings  of  the  aiithor(*ss  of  !!('  Cuinctit  dp  ds  (t  F/onrr  ; 
it  marks  the  whole  plot  and  the  exeiting  scenes  of  7t,V/.s7  Li/nnc. 
In  fact,  woman  is  in  no  S(*nse  so  healthy,  bodily,  mentally,  or 
morally,  as  man — women  in  gcmeral,  we  meanj;  her  nature  is  more 
unstrung;  in  her,  body  and  soul  are  more  unequally  hung  to- 
MIut  ;  a  large  jjart  of  the  peculiar  glory  of  her  finest  perform¬ 
ances  and  jiurest  insights  are  to  be  traced  to  this  ;  on  the  other 
liand,  in  Inn*  sense  of  so  much  distinctly  seen  by  a  (piick  con- 
Hieiico,  a  keen  sense  of  justice,  conjoin(‘d  to  the  feeling  of  the 
fiitilitv  of  her  powers  for  giving  elfect  to  the  purposes  of  the 
will  is  the  cans(‘  of  much  of  that  morbid  hu(‘  which  overspreads 
nianvof  her  pages  ;  but  we  have  written  with  a  profound  sense 
Ilf  the  vjilne  ot  much  whicli  has  jiroceeded  from  her  mind  and 
lit  art,  and  with  lively  recollections  of  the  charm  and  delight  of 
iiiiiiv  of  the  ])roductions  of  woman's  ]>en. 


SOME  IIKCEXT  GEMS  AND  DEVELOPMENTS  OF 
KITUALTSTIC  LOPE. 

TT  is  well  lluit  the  Ilitualists  keep  us  well  posted  up  in 
*  iniorniatioii  coiieeriiiiio^  their  spirit  and  intentions;  it  .nuih 
seareely  wortli  wliile  jit  any  lengtli,  and  in  this  place,  loeiit'r 
into  any  discussion  of  the  reasons  and  motives  which  uiov('  tluin 
upon  their  singular  course,  or  to  set  hefore  our  reudeis  aiiv 
^•lounds  for  lational  or  spiritual  objection.  We  hope  we  ai\ 
pre])ar(‘d  to  do  justice  to  every  form  of  thou;;ht,  and  to  pay 
res2)ect  to  every  religious  opinion  and  every  practice  whicli  lue 
its  ground  in  religious  conviction.  AVc  arc  by  no  means uiiiniiHltiil 
of  the  forms  of  excellence  which  meet  us  amon^  the  ranks ol 
the  Ritualists.  After  a  fashion,  these  bulky  anuuals,  the 
cftiff  the  WorliL  for  annuals  they  seem  to  have  beccune,  exliil.’ 
a  certain  amount  of  accpiaintance  with  many  of  tlu*  rdiijK'ii' 
wants  of  th(‘  time,  and  many  of  the  prevailing  habits  (»f  thoii^dt: 
but  s(‘t  foi  th  in  such  a  tone  of  arroj^ant  insolence,  with  not  iiuivlv 
su(di  a  dogmatic  self-assunince,  but  with  so  absurd  a  iWliiij 
that  notliinc^  at  all  is  to  be  said  on  the  other  side,  that  the  whd 
truth  of  the  entire  universe  is  so  comprehended  in  the  liltii 
narrow  notionalism  of  the  Ritualist,  that  so  far  from  ever  Uin.' 
instruetive  or  helpful  to  a  patient  seeker  and  earnest  desirer  allir 
truth,  it  presents  one  of  the  most  amusing  illustrations  of  tliecMii- 
eidted  encyclojKedical  bathos  of  a  very  little,  very  ipioraiit,  aid 
very  narrow  mind;  this  is,  to  our  judgment,  a  fairly  liomst 
summary  of  the  merits  of  the  last  volume  of  the  Church 
the  ll  orht.  It  is  a  diflicult  thing  in  any  departimuit  ot  litcru- 
ture,  philosophy,  or  religion,  to  sum  up  with  a  verdict,  “  R’' 
“  is  entirely  true,”  This  is  entirely  false  ;  ”  and  .such  adilb 
eulty  of  eon rse  meets  us  in  the  present  volume  of  the  (hui  > 
(unt  the  World ;  but  it  illustrates  to  us  the  fact,  that  there  ary 
Ixjoks  concerning  which  we  have  almost  to  ignore,  give  up,  aai 
keej)  out  of  sight  the  fact  that  there  is  any  amount  ol  tiaia 
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In  a  (Icgi’co  almost  greater  than  citho 
volumos,  this  <lnigs  tlie  long  train  o 
>ntioi»’  ‘^'i‘l  lollies  after  it  ;  this  volui 
,i  the  Cliureh  of  England,  contains  pape 
for  the  (lead,  tlie  inyocation  of  sjiints, 
mure  reiiiarkahle  still,  and  fiirnishin 
of  what  Kitiialisin  intends  to  do,  shoir 
it  pleads  for  tlie  restoration  of  the  r 
play  mysteries  iiei’formed  in  the  dark 
of  the  most  doltish  and  ridiculous 
which  ever  saddene<l  the  story  o 
the  human  mind.  Th 

“  The  rcli  gious  drama  is  dead, 

“(piestioiu'd  whether  it  mig 
‘diet ter  means  of  touchinjr  tl 
%m^at  towns,  and  in  the  Hlack  Count 
“Simdav-schools,  oi*  penny  readings,  etc 
“Should  anything  like  a  revival  of  the 
‘‘attcmjited,  the  hest  machineiy  to  the 
“a  coiilratcrnit  V  consist  in o* 
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luthor  of  the  essay  on 

yet  it  may  perhaps  be  fairly 
ght  not,  if  properly  conducted,  be  a 
le  findings  of  certain  classes  in  our 
rv,  than  city  missionaries, 
”  The  writer  continues, 
religious  drama  ever  be 
purpose  would  jirobably  hr 
n  ^>1  persons  in  Ifoly  orders:  the  time 
■  however  is  hardly  arrived  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject.’' 
U' implore  our  friends  the  Iiitualists  to  take  courage.  Welivi? 
!i  a  fast  ug(' :  events  follow  very  swiftly  upon  anticipations  and 
iiyruestions,  so  that  we  may  hope  to  see  the  time  when  Dr. 
.ittledale,  ^Ii*.  Jlaring-fiould,  and  bather  Ignatius,  and  others 
lay  a(ld  to  their  oth(‘r  distinguished  and  eminent  services  this 
1^0  of  becoming  the  eonsjiicuous  jday-actors  of  the  time; 
Ix'ttor  means  of  touching  the  feelings”  very  likely.  Set  a  band 
I  tliiistie’s  minstrels  down  in  the  same  street,  at  one  end,  with 
ic'inost  thorough,  real,  and  earnest  preacher  of  righteousness, 
ii'l  we  arc  (piite  certain  who  would  have  the  largest  audience; 
lit  what  feelings  would  bo  touched  >  The  sense  of  conscience 
ts  lower  and  is  more  subtle  and  inaccessible  than  the  sensn  fd* 
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the  human  mind.  Dr.  Littlcdalo,  the  author  of  the  first  essay  in 
this  volume,  “on  the  First  Deport  of  the  Ritual  Coinniis.sioij •’ 
altliough  a  elerjryman  of  the  Church  of  England,  has  in 
ways  expressed  his  disgust  and  hatred  of  Protestantism,  hoctur 
ing  some  time  since  in  Jdverpool,  in  the  report  ot'his  address  1.- 
is  .said  to  have  described  the  leading  English  and  Scottisli  lit. 
formers  as  “  a  set  of  miscreants,”  and  to  have  said  that  “Ilobr. 
“pierre,  Danton,  Marat,  St.  Just,  and  Couthou,  merit  quite  is 
“  much  admiration  and  respect  as  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Latimer, 
“and  Hooper.”  The  statement  having  provoked  some  iiidiir- 
nant  comments.  Dr.  Littledale  wrote  to  the  Guardian  to  explain. 
It  is  quite  possible,  he  says,  for  men  to  take  very  widely  (litter¬ 
ing  views  as  to  the  Reformation  itself  in  its  cliaracter  and 
results.  Some  may  look  on  it  as  a  IVmtecost ;  he  looks  on  it  a> 
a  Flood;  an  act  of  Divine  vengeance,  not  of  Divine  grace;  a 
merited  chastisement,  not  a  fresh  revelation.  Still  oftheRt- 
formation  as  an  event  the  other  view  is  tenable.  Rut  on  the 
other  hand  he  gravely  asserts  it  to  be  “  absolutely  impossihl* 
“for  any  just,  educated,  and  religious  man  who  has  road  the 
“  history  of  the  time  in  genuine  sources,  to  hold  two  opinior.' 
“  about  the  lirformem.  They  u  ere  sur/t  utterhj  unredeemed 
“  for  the  most  part,  that  the  only  parallel  I  know  for  the  wav  in 
“  which  half-educated  peo])le  speak  of  them  amongst  ns  is  tli' 
“appearance  of  Ikmtius  Pilate  amongst  the  saints  of  the  Abv>- 
“  sinian  Kalendar.”  T/ten  follous  an  apoloiju  to 
Danfoiiy  Marat j  and  Cout/iou  for  havimf  placed  them  on  the  siUf 
leref  with  liidlet/,  Latimer,  and  Hooper.  They,  it  is  said,  bo 
trayed  no  trust,  were  not  sharers  in  the  particular  inkjuity 
they  overthrew,  crouched  to  no  tyrant,  perjured  themselves  t» 
no  man.  “So  far  they  stand  on  a  higher  moral  level  tliaii  the 
“  base  traitors  who  were  deservedly  executed — blunder  and  folly 
“as  that  execution  was — by  Mary  I.” 

Well  may  the  Dailj  News  say,  “The  time  is  gone  by  for  c.\* 
“  pressing  surprise  at  such  language  as  this,  but  at  some  coiive 
“  nimit  opportunity  we  should  like  to  learn  on  what  theory  a 
“  Protestant  State  can  be  calk'd  to  give  a  geiitleniaii  ol  h‘- 
“  J  Jttledale\s  oj)inions  a  peculiar  status  and  privilege  as  a  teaclur 
“  of  the  peojde,  while  a  stigma  is  fixed  by  law  upon  thoiiJ'^and'Cl 
“  ministers  of  rt'ligioii  in  this  country,  who  steadfastly  uphold 
“  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.” 

These  insane  ravings  are  renewed  in  this  most  hopeful  voluniu 
espcK'ially  from  the  pen  of  that  remarkable  person,  Mr.  Raripp* 
(jlould.  “Protestantism,”  he  says,  “  having  no  logical  pos^iip'^* 
“  must  disappc'ar,  and  make  r(X)m  either  for  the  approachmr 
“  religion  of  the  Future,  or  a  revival  of  that  against  which  i' 
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“did  battle  three  hundred  yeurs  a^^o,  and  wliieh  still  lives  full  of 
••energy.”  Ihirinj^-Cxould  has  lived  so  much  amongst  myths 

iiiid  fancies,  that  we  shall  be  free  to  express  our  o})lnion  that  he 
i<  ignorant  of  what  constitutes  a  loi»;ical  ^)ositioii,  and  es])ecially 
i-riioraiit  wlieii  he  talks  ot  Protestantism.  The  lo<>ical  position  of 
rrotcvstantism  will  be  found  in  the  inherent  ri^dit  of  the  human 
mind,  which  is  also  the  inherent  mi^lit  of  the  human  mind  ;  it 
takes  its  stand  on  human  individuality,  what  man  knows,  and 
thinks,  and  feels  ;  ^Ir.  i)aring-(  iould  may  lind  his  logical  j)osition 
in  his  (lark  lantern  lenses,  fantasmagoric  mythic  tigures,  all  (d* 
wliicli  are  very  pretty  and  childlike  sports  in  their  way,  but 
U'fore  one  strong  gleam  of  that  Protestantism  he  hates  so  much, 
one  cannon  blast  from  that  strong  tower  of  human  intelligi'iice 
he  c(»nsoc rates  his  pen  to  scoif  at  and  to  scorn,  would  all  be  (IusIkmI 
into  darkiui.ss.  \\  hat  a  diHerence  between  tlie  logical  position  of 
theinvtli  hunter,  wlio  believes  because  his  Church  has  told  him 
to  believe,  and  that  of  a  soul  knowing  the  foundations  of  its 
knowledge  laid  strong  and  dee})  in  its  own  moral  wants  and 
informed  understanding,  and  their  correspondence  with  the 
wordsol  l)ivine  truth  !  We  (piote  from  this  same  gentleman  the 
lltllowiiig  (h'cent  words,  and  we  beg  our  readers  to  mark  tlu^m 
(My :  talking  of  logical  position,  we  cannot  make  out  wlnue 
the  logical  position  can  be  by  which  sucli  a  writer  retains  liis 
place  as  a  the  clergyman  of  Churcli  of  J'higland. 

A  Protestant  Clvrfjyman' s  Op'unan  of  Protvstantisak,- — As  for 
th(j  Prot(‘>laiit,  his  (lay  is  passed  for  (iver.  Wlio  gives  anything  to 
poor  Tom,  wliuni  the  fold  fiend  hatli  led  throngli  fin;  and  throngli 
lliiiiie,  llirough  ford  and  wldrljjool,  o’er  bog  and  (piagmire;  that  liatii 
hid  knivi^s  under  his  pillow,  and  halters  in  his  pew;  set  ratshane 
'y  his  porridge  ;  made  him  ]>rond  of  lieart  ?  fdess  thy  live  wits! 

Still  throngli  the  hawthorn  blows  the  cohl  wind, 

And  poor  Tom’s  a  cold.” 

brt  him  li(‘  in  his  shivering  fit  in  the  (juaginirc  he  has  eli^eted  for 
ids  bed,  whilst  all  who  are  sane  Jind  tlionghf’nl  divide  into  two  partic^s, 
tiiosc  who  hold  to  a  revelation,  and  those  who  reject  it.  And  tlio.se 
a'cepting  a  I’evelation  will  find  themselves  necessitateil  to  assume  a 
catholic  position  ;  and,  in  the  struggle  luitwecn  these  antagonists,  T’oni 
"ill  he  trodden  under  the.  feet  of  the  disputants,  into  the  dirt  lie  loves 
■"»  well. 

is  the  tone  in  wliitli  llio  llituali.st  feels  bimsclf  called 
'Jpoii  to  write  of  men  who  have  certainly  religious  convictions, 
Indiove  in  tlie  common  Savioitr,  tind  hope,  throngli  the 
Mis  of  llis  iiicuniation  and  uloiiemeiit,  for  u  common  Leaven, 
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tlic  ground  of  differcnco  boiii"  simply  the  place  of  tlmt  Immaji 
tiling,  the  Church.  With  no  disposition  to  arf^ue  with  tlih 
book,  oi’  enter  into  liiiy  elaborate  statement  of  its  doctiinev 
have  we  said  enoii;>h  and  (pioted  enough  to  exliibit  its  ircmral 
spirit  y  We  assure  ourreadiTs  that  the  bitterest  and  most  do;:, 
matie  Itomanist  will  find  very  little  to  dissiderate  here:  liereari' 
j>assa^es  denouncing  all  toleration.  “  The  Church,”  savs  tlie 
“  Ib'V.  ^Ir.  l)liid<insopp,  ‘‘  is  not  a  voluntary  society  at  all,  dicis 
“  th(‘  body  of  the  elect,”  andthemaintenance  of  the  Cliuivli— >uili 
a  curious  body  of  the  elect  also  as  it  seems — is  to  be  by  all  inoaii' 
and  at  all  hazards.  ^Ir.  llurges  recommends,  “  the  establi.4 
“  ment  of  jjuilds  for  the  adornnu'nt  of  churches  :  by  them  wo 
“  mip^ht  ho])e  to  see  the  vacant  niches  of  our  cathedrals  {^miduallv 
“  re-])eo])led  with  statues,  the  walls  and  windows  of  our  cilv 
“  churclu's  jjlow  with  colour,  our  service  books  and  church  plate 
“  tell  the  <>:reat  (liristian  stories  in  ininatures  and  enamels.  Itb 
true  that  all  this  would  cost  money,  but  how  much  is  actually 
“  collected  by  soei(‘ties  having  far  less  results  for  their  ohjcct!  a 
‘S'halice  or  a  pidpit  would  not  be  worse  in  taking  two  or  tliree 
“  years  for  its  execution  ;  and  so,”  he  continues  and  closes,  “tlie 
“  lung’s  daiighterwould  indeed  become  glorious.”  Comnieiid  ustu 
Mr.  lJurgess  for  a  fine  spiritual  insight  in  reading  the  fortv-tiitli 
Psalm.  Th('  further  we  look  into  the  book,  the  more  queer  and 
(‘xtraordinary  it  seems.  We  have  an  essay  on  missions  and 
preaching  orders.  “Preaching  out  of  doors,”  says  the  Rtv. 
“IMr.  Vaux,  “if  the  use  of  a  private  grass  held  could  be 
“  secured,  an  altar  might  be  erected,  and  this  would  not 
“only  add  greatly  to  the  general  eflect,  but  w'ould  indeed  bo 
“  almost  absolutely  essential  in  order  to  give  a  distinctly  churcb 
“  tone  to  the  function,  and  thus  to  draw  a  strongly  marked 
“  line,  between  it  and  a  methodist  camp-meeting.”  Mr.  Aaux 
idso  indulges  in  some  directions  to  such  preachers  among  the 
ixx.r:  “It  is  of  the  very  lirst  importance  that  the  preacher 
“  should  be  thoroughly  at  his  ease,  so  as  to  be  able  to  walk  ab{)Ut 
“during  his  sermon  ;  if  any  rough-looking  men  come  in,  he 
“  should  be  able,  as  if  by  accident,  to  xvalk  in  their  direction 
“  until  near  them,  tix  a  fearless  yet  kindly  eye  upon  them,  and 
“  then  turn  away  as  if  (juite  secure  in  their  good-will.”  butvo 
must  lay  aside  this  choice  volume  :  our  only  object  in  noticing  it 
i>  to  show  to  our  readers  what  manner  of  spirit  these  men  are 
ot*.  Much  in  the  voluume  is  even  w’orthy  of  that  most  eoari^’ 
and  scurrilous  of  ])aj)(‘rs,  the  Church  Timeti.  It  is  reinarkablo 
that  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  ritualist  movement  are  coarse 
and  abusiv(',  and  might  seem  to  have  studied  and  taken  k'ssoib 
for  the  purjiose  of  reaching  the  natures  of  men,  rather  from  the 
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pjrros  of  lioxiaiui  iiml  tlio  I?rizo  Itiiig,  tliaii  at  the  fivt  of  Jc.su>. 
f;?st  this  sliould  seem  too  .severe,  our  readers  may  notice  the  fol¬ 
ding  choice  gems  from  the  above-mentioned  paper, — it  would 
b;?  a  curious  thing  to  publish  a  little  volume  of  these  smootli 
•Stones  from  the  brook” — it  is  the  chief  organ  of  the  llituulists, 
>ii(lto  have  a  large  circulation.  Its  chief  employ  is  to  bully 
and  blacken  its  lellow-Churchmen  of  the  Evangelical  party. 

It  is  deplorable  that  the  law  cannot  lay  by  the  heels  the  pious 
bijots  of  a  more  respectable  station  in  life  who  instigate  his 
(.Murphy’s)  atrocious  proceedings.  They  are  to  be  found  at  prayer- 
meetings  and  on  Evangelical  platturm.s,  holily  iin-Christian,  unctuously 
finatic.  A  month  at  the  treadmill  would  teach  them  to  be  a  little 
more  charitable. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  fact  is,  modern  “  Evangelicalism”  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  devices 
fur  saving  the  clergy  trouble.  It  is  the  pastor’s  business  to  have 
(lailv  service ;  but  your  ‘‘  lA'angelicaT’  advocates  family  prayer,  which 
means  “every  man  his  own  chaplain,  and  don’t  bother  ihe  parson.” 
Azain,  it  is  his  business  to  read  the  Hible  to  his  people  ;  but  your 
‘  Evangelical”  asks  them  to  subscribe  for  Scripture-readers.  Again,  it 
ii his  duty  to  cateehi.se  the  young ;  but  your  “Evangelical”  gets  lay 
people  to  hold  Sunday-schools.  It  is  his  business  to  baptize  chil- 
ilren ;  but  your  “  Evangelical”  sells  the  sacrament  at  a  tariff  which  he 
knows  must  be  largely  prohibitory.  It  is  his  business  to  be  perpetu¬ 
ally  celebrating  the  Holy  Eucharist ;  but  your  “  Evangelical”  cele¬ 
brates  at  most  once  a  month,  and  then  he  administers  the  sacrament 
by  railfuls.  Lastly,  it  is  his  business  to  offer  his  services  as  director 
to  all  his  dock  ;  but  your  “  Evangelical”  scoffs  at  direction  altogether, 
and  so  gets  rid  of  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  toils  and  cares  and 
perplexities  of  his  office. 

The  following  bit  is  very  curious : — 

There  is  no  tenet  .so  universally  abused  by  the  ultra-Puritan  school 
in  this  country  as  that  of  Apostolical  Succession.  The  Irish  clergy, 
^ho  never  hear  confessions,  and  who  would  scarcely  know  what  is 
by  the  phrase  “  Holy  Sacrifice”  were  it  not  for  occasional 
Perusal  of  the  blasphemous  advertisements  of  the  Irish  Church 
MUions  swindle,  are  constantly  proclaiming  the  regularity  of  their 
descent  from  St.  Patrick  and  the  Episcopate  of  lu.s  day.  Not 
^kat  they  liave  the  very  faintest  belief  in  the  spiritual  meaning  or 
’’alue  of  the  pedigree,  but  that  they  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  muniment 
their  temp  >ral  position.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  Annas  and 
'^laphas  were  in  the  direct  line  from  Aaron,  but - 

^ttch  is  the  spirit  and  the  drift  of  Ritualism  in  our  day. 
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OUR  BOOK  CLUB. 

A  THIRD  volume  of  Walks  about  England,  from  one  very 
pleasant  and  genial  pen,  makes  its  appearance,  and  deserve 
a  hearty  greeting,  in  Wdlkn  in  the  lilat'k  Country  aw!  ih  Gom 
Jiordrr-Iditil  by  EUlin  Ihirritf^  Sampson  TjOw,  Son,  awl 

irston.  All  the  characteristics  of  its  two  predecessors  meet  w 
in  this  hook.  Elihu  Burritt^s  affectionate  nature  pervades  all  it' 
pages  ;  and  this  is  much  in  a  day  wluni  a  chief  item  in  ohservation 
seems  to  he  the  possession  of  a  fine  eye  for  defects,  and  wlieiia 
traveller  seems  scarcely  to  regard  himself  as  able  to  write  any¬ 
thing  fresh,  unless  he  flavours  his  freshness  with  sourness :  tli*' 
acid  (juality  is  entirely  absent.  Elihu  Burritt  indulges  in  no 
sharp  or  satiric  views  of  places,  men,  or  things  :  the  old  and  tin 
new  are  alike  regardi'd  from  a  tender  and  kindly  point  of  view, 
a  sympathy  whi(di  puts  author,  reader,  and  the  object  or  person 
s])oken  of  upon  terms  of  sym])athy  with  each  other.  Thelxiek 
has  come  into  existence  from  the  expectation  that  every 
American  consul  or  consular  agent  shall  prefix  or  append  i" 
their  reports  of  the  trade  of  their  rc'spective  districts  with  the 
United  States,  other  facts  hearing  upon  the  productive  capacities 
industrial  character,  and  natural  resources  of  the  coniinunitus 
embraced  in  their  consulates,  these  reports  are  published  by  the 
fh'partment  of  state  at  Washington,  As  Consul  for  Birniiiighain. 
Mr.  Burritt  drew  up  such  a  report  of  the  Black  Country,  hut 
found  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  the  resource' 
and  industries  of  that  remiarkable  neiglibourhood,  in  the  space 
of  a  few  ])age8,  and,  closing  his  alistract,  pro])osed  and  promises* 
to  present  to  the  department  at  Washington  a  fuller  account  ol 
the  section  included  in  his  consulate,  and  hence  this  volume w 
his  walks  through  the  Black  Country  and  its  Green  Bordcr-lawh 
Here  then  we  have  lively  descriptions  Birmingham  and  it' 
great  manufactories  and  their  masters  ;  visits  among  iron  nianii* 
taetories,  brick-makers,  and  nail-makers ;  Wolvcrhaniptoi^' 
Ib'ddich,  and  West  Bromwich  ;  and  all  tlu'  visits  descrilx'd 
that  livelv  fancy  .and  (diarm  of  language  ^fr.  Burritt  eniincnth 
]M»ssesses.  Old  churches,  baronial  castles,  L(Uig,  Kenilworth, 
Warwick,  Boscobel,  and  Stratford-upon-4von,  In  his  descen 
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into  every  department  of  labour,  he  exercises  his  eye  in  detecting 
the  poetry  of  reality  and  science,  while  every  tried  tiler  has 
his  word  of  hearty  sjunpathy,  where  the  toil  oppresses  and 
looks  stern.  Thus  he  goes  among  the  brick-makers  at  Halesowen, 
a  kind  of  work  in  which  women  perform  a  principel  part. 

“  What  women  is  to  dough  in  a  private  household,  she  is  to  clay 
‘‘in  these  sheds.  Seventy- tive  percent,  of  the  persons  employed  are 
“females,  and  perhaps  two-thirds  of  these  arc  young  girls  from 
“nine  to  twelve  years  of  age.’’  The  average  hours  of  labour  are 
from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m. ;  the  girls  are  seldom  required  to  work 
over-time,  but  the  men  who  tire  tlie  kilns  are  engaged  all  night : 
in  all  the  brick  fields,  the  girls  are  required  to  turn  on  Sunday 
morning  the  bricks  made  on  the  previous  day  ;  the  wages  paid  to 
the  young  girls  vary  from  8d.  to  lOd.  per  day  ;  the  clay  in  certain 
brickyards,  instead  of  being  ground  in  a  mill,  has  to  be  tempered 
by  the  women  wdth  their  hands  and  naked  feet.  It  is  estimated 
that  upwards  of  1200  females  arc  employed  at  the  various  brick¬ 
fields  of  the  districts.  The  following  is  a  graphic  description  of 
this  little  chapter  of  our  advanced  civilization  : — 

We  saw  one  set  of  these  hands  at  work  at  the  mouldin"  bench,  and 
watched  with  special  interest  the  several  parts  they  performed.  A 
middle-aged  woman,  as  we  took  her  to  be  from  some  dress  indication 
of  her  sex,  was  standing  at  the  bench,  butter-stick  in  hand.  Ap¬ 
parently  she  liad  on  only  a  single  garment,  reaching  to  her  feet.  But 
this  appearance  may  have  come  from  her  clothes  being  so  bespattered 
and  weighted  with  wet  clay  that  they  adhered  so  closely  to  her  person 
that  it  was  as  fully  developed  through  them  as  the  female  form  of  .some 
marble  statues  tlirough  the  thin  drapery  in  which  they  are  clad  by 
the  sculptor.  She  wore  a  turban  on  her  liead,  of  the  same  colour  ; 
for  only  one  colour  or  consistency  was  possible  at  her  work.  The 
only  thing  feminine  in  her  appearance  was  a  pair  of  eardrops  she  wore 
a  token  of  her  sex  and  of  its  tastes  under  any  circumstances. 
'Mthtwo  or  three  moulds  .she  formed  the  clay-dough  into  loaves  with 
wonderful  tact  and  celerity.  With  a  dash,  splash,  and  a  blow  one 
"as  perfectly  shaped.  One  little  girl  then  took  it  away,  and  shed  it 
[•nt  upon  the  drying  floor,  with  the  greatest  precision  to  keep  the  rows 
■“perfect  line.  Another  girl,  a  little  older,  brouglit  the  clay  to  the 
®^nch.  This  was  a  heavier  task,  and  we  watched  her  appearance  and 
^^ements  very  closely.  She  was  a  girl  apparently  about  thiiteen. 
’’a,shed  and  well  clad,  and  with  a  little  sportive  life  in  her,  she  would 
been  almost  pretty  in  face  and  form.  But  though  there  was 
colour  in  her  cheeks,  it  was  the  flitting  flush  of  exhaustion, 
moved  in  a  kind  of  swaying,  sliding  way,  as  if  muscle  and  joint 
*i!!  together  naturally.  She  first  took  up  a  mass  of 

cold  clay,  weighing  about  twenty-five  pounds,  upon  her  head,  and 
“■k  balancing  it  there,  she  squatted  to  the  heap  without  bending 
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her  body,  and  took  up  a  mass  of  equal  weight  with  both  hands  against 
tier  stomach,  and  witli  the  two  burdens  walked  about  a  rod,  and  de- 
posited  them  on  the  moulding  bench.  No  wonder,  we  thouglit,  that 
the  colour  in  her  cheeks  was  an  unhealthy  flush.  Witli  a  mass 
of  cold  clay  held  against  lier  stomach,  and  bending  under  ano¬ 
ther  on  her  head,  for  ten  or  twelve  liours  in  a  day,  it  seemed 
a  marvel  that  tlicre  could  be  any  red  blood  in  her  veins  at  all.  How 
such  a  child  could  ever  grow  an  inch  in  any  direction  after  being  put 
to  this  occupation  was  another  mystery.  Certainly  not  an  inchcoiiU 
be  added  to  her  stature  in  all  the  working  days  of  her  life  :  she  could 
only  grow  at  night  and  on  Sundays.  Kach  moulding  woman  has  two, 
soin<*times  three,  of  these  girls  to  serve  her,  one  to  bring  the  clay, 
the  other  to  carry  a\vay  the  bricks  when  formed.  Wliat  may  be  just, 
hut  equally  unfortunate,  they  are  generally  her  own  children,  if  die 
has  any  (>f  suitable  size  and  strength ;  but  for  lack  of  such,  she  employ? 
the  children  of  equally  unfortunate  mothers.  Whether  in  cruel  or 
good-natured  .satire,  they  are  called  pages,  as  if  waiting  upon  a 
(jueen ;  and  she,  perhaps,  is  the  most  directly  aimed  at  in  this 
witticism.  Some  irreverent  wag,  looking  at  her  standing  by  her 
four-legged  throne,  with  her  broad  wooden  sceptre  in  her  hand,  and 
lier  yellow  turban  on  her  head,  might  call  her  the  Sultana  of  Edom, 
or  tlie  queen  of  red  clay,  and  not  travel  far  from  the  line  of  resem¬ 
blance.  Still,  there  is  something  painful  and  cruel  in  this  mock 
crov/ning  of  innocent  misfortune.  It  savours  a  little  of  the  tauntin: 
irony  of  tho.se  ignorant  Roman  .soldiers  who  platted  a  crown  oi 
thorns  for  tlie  sublimest  brow  that  ever  bore  the  stamp  of  humanity 
or  beamed  on  its  weaknesses.  A  woman  with  her  two  or  three 
pages  will  mould  3,000  bricks  in  a  day  by  extra  exertion  ;  she  is  paid 
‘is  8d  per  thousand.  Out  of  this  she  pays  2s  per  day  to  the  girls 
that  serve  her ;  so  she  can  really  earn  large  wages  at  this  men’s  work, 
when  well  hardened  to  it,  with  reepiisite  skill.  Indeed,  she  has  the 
easiest  task  of  the  three  at  the  moulding  bench.  For  there  is  really 
little  heavy  lifting  or  tiresome  bending  for  her  to  do.  She  stami? 
upright,  and  has  only  to  handle  a  .small  lump  of  clay  at  a  time,  while 
the  girl  that  supplies  her  moulds  has  to  bring  on  her  head  and  in  her 
arms  30,0(K)  lbs.  of  clay  daily,  in  loads  averaging  fifty  pounds  each; 
for  the  bricks,  when  formed,  weigh  eleven  pounds. 


We  liave  a  very  pretty  and  charmingly  sympathetic  descrip¬ 
tion  also  of  the  nail-makers  :  ‘‘I  always  love  to  walk  about  in 
“  the  villages  of  the  nail-makers:  the  clinking  of  hundreds  of 
“  their  little  hammers  supply  the  aria  to  the  great  concerts  ana 
oratorios  of  mechanical  industry.  I  always  love  to  visit  their 
** busy  hamlets:  the  music  of  their  hammers  does  not  distur 
“  the  birds,  but  seems  to  set  them  singing  around  the 
“roofs  and  cozy  little  gardens  of  the  nailers,  with  extra  gl<^' 
“  then  sometimes  you  see  j>otted  flow'crs,  not  only  in  the  wnndo^ 
“  of  the  living  room  of  the  cottage,  but  also  in  that  of  the  forg^ 
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‘•room,  and  other  signs  of*  comfort  and  social  improvo^ncnt.” 
(Juiet  little  tints  of  humour  touch  and  onliancc?  many  of  Mi*. 
Hurritt’s  descriptions  :  in  every  place  ho  seems  to  1‘eel  with  tlu‘ 
heart,  and  express  himself  in  the  language  of  the  poet.  Let  us 
take  the  following  of  Aston  Church  : — 

Ashton  Church  is  a  noble  old  structure,  to  the  manor  born,” 
though  probably  several  hundreil  years  before  the  present  hall  was 
erected,  to  which  it  seems  to  liave  been  an  apauarfc.  Tlie  external 
is  more,  impressive  than  its  interior  aspect,  as  it  looks  to  be  larger  at 
a  little  distance  than  it  really  is.  Perhai)S  this  impression  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  massive  tower,  and  its  tall  and  graceful  spire.  Both 
pedestal  and  statue  are  as  graceful  as  colossal.  Its  “Godsacre”  holds 
the  dust  of  a  dozen  generations,  and  is  filled  to  its  walls  with  monu¬ 
ments  of  every  grade  and  shade.  Wliile  walking  among  them  with 
Capern,  the  postman  poet,  an  incident  occurred  whicli  1  hoped  would 
stir  his  muse  to  some  appropriate  reflections.  'I'he  clock,  high  and 
deep  in  the  old  church  tower,  tolled  the  funeral  of  four  sunny  hours, 
aj  if  it  were  never  to  greet  the  birth  of  another  in  time.  The 
sound  came  out  into  the  still  air  through  those  ma-ssivc  walls  with 
the  silvery  quavers  of  centuries.  It  seemed  to  take  hold  of  the 
deceased  hours  by  their  middle  minutes,  and  to  breathe  over  them  a 
plaintive  requiem,  half  sigh  and  half  sob,  melting  away  in  a  queru¬ 
lous  murmur  over  the  cross  streets  of  human  graves  surrounding  the 
church.  While  we  listened  thoughtfully  to  the  murmur  as  it  flut¬ 
tered  outward  upon  the  still  blue  air,  a  sharp  j)iercing  screech  split 
the  silence  of  nature,  startling  the  sleeping  leaves  to  a  (juiver  of 
alarm.  What  a  transition  !  there,  on  a  high  embanked  railway  just 
across  the  brook,  was  the  huge  black  serpent  of  a  coal  train,  with 
all  its  loose  vertebrie  grating  and  rocking  at  their  joints,  when,  just 
at  this  point,  as  if  a  sharp  agony  had  seized  it,  the  engine  i)ut  fortii 
the  horrid  ejaculation  of  anger  or  defiance.  'I'lie  contrast  between 
its  smoky  blast  and  the  pathetic,  silvery  benediction  of  tlie  old  clock 
in  the  cliurch  tower,  broimht  us  back  from  thoughtful  communion 
with  tlie  departed  spirits  of  past  centuries  to  the  sharp  and  rugge<l 
realities  of  this  utilitarian  age. 

Aud  the  following  of  the  parish  church  of  Ilarborne  : — 

A  mile  or  two  farther  in  a  westerly  direction  is  the  parish  church 
Hurborne,  which  only  lacks  the  ivy  surplice  to  be  even  more 
attractive  than  that  of  Edgbaston.  It  drew  me  to  that  rural  suburb, 
and  has  become  as  homelike  and  dear  to  me  as  the  church  of  my 
native  village  in  America.  In  situation  it  conforms  religiously  with 
the  fourtli  commandment.  It  retires  immediately  from  the  six  days’ 
lal>oiir,  and  all  its  noise,  dust,  bustle,  and  sight ;  and  far  from  thc 
puhlic  roads,  invites  the  worshippers  of  the  village  to  its  (juiet  sanc- 
tury.  Tliey  come  at  the  cheering  voice  of  its  Sabbath  bells,  which 
ripples  outward  across  tlie  green  valleys  to  homesteads  half  liidden 
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iialf  revealed.  And  the  congregation  comes  across  the  broad  fields 
by  footpaths  that  converge  from  every  direction  into  the  solemn  aisles 
<*f  the  churchyard  trees.  The  main  avenue  is  nearly  a  third  of  a 
mile  in  length,  with  a  lofty  roofage  half  the  way.  The  church  has 
no  gorgeous  east  window  oi  coloured  glass  pictured  over  with  olden 
saints  in  fantastic  robes  of  mediaeval  conception  ;  but  nature,  from 
some  tall  overshadowing  trees,  has  hung  a  curtain  of  leaves  just  out¬ 
side  the  plain  untinted  panes,  and  thus  substituted  her  cheap  and 
pleasant  artistry  for  the  more  costly  and  lifeless  pictures  done  by  the 
painter  in  oil. 


Such  extracts  make  the  volume  a  sweet  little  eollcetioii  of 
delicious  photographs,  and  form  a  very  fair  and  average  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  book.  ^Vhen  he  gets  among  the  locksmiths, 
his  mind  moves  off  to  that  great  and  famous  craft  of  the  middle 
ages;  but  we  have  quoted  sufficient  to  assure  our  readers  that  if 
they  desire  a  truly  delightful  book,  in  which  pleasant  legends 
connected  witli  the  old  homes  and  haunts  of  our  fathers,  sweet 
and  quiet  wanderings  among  wayside  inns  still  to  be  found  in 
i-cmote  English  villages,  are  mingled  together  with  snatches  of 
varied  reading,  and  lightened  and  softened  by  a  veil  of  beauti- 
f ul  and  healthful  sentiment,  such  as  may  make  a  charming  re¬ 
freshment  for  fireside  reading  and  recreation,  the  author  has 
assuredly  given  it  to  us  in  this  volume. 


A  SIMILAR  book  to  the  above  is  Summers  and  Winten  in 
the  Orkneys^  fronvV?  (Ilodder&Stoughton).  Thever}' 

title  is  exhilaratingly  awakening,  and  the  book  keeps  up  the 
interest  suggested  bv  the  title;  how  pleasant  it  seems  to  escape 
to  old  regions  made  delicious  to  the  imagination  by  Scott’s 
Pirate^  among  the  glowings  of  cottage  peat-fires  in  the  far 
Orcadian  North,  to  renew  impressions  as  when  friends  gossiped 
witli  friends  there,  on  the  long  winter  nights.  Very  various  and 
pleasant  to  Mr.  Gorrie  seemed  to  have  been  the  Orcadian  nights’ 
entertainments.  The  book  carries  us  away,  so  that  while  we  read 
it  we  catch  echoes  of  the  roar  of  those  grand  seas,  gleams  of 
the  brown  slopes  of  heathy  hills,  and  snatches  of  song  from 
birds  of  the  wilderness,  blithesome  and  eumberless,  or  dreary 
wails  from  sea  birds,  blending  wdth  the  mournful  monotone  of  the 
cold  blue  waves.  “Truly,’’  exclaims  Mr.  Gorrie,  “ Orkney 
“  the  ])aradise  of  sea-fowl,  beloved  by  teisties,  and  kerns,  scarfls 
“  and  kittiwakes,  divers  oyster-catchers,  and -stormy  petrels. 
The  eggs  of  these  sea-fowl  are  much  sought  after  by  the 
islanders,  w’ho  often  exhibit  great  skill  and  daring  in  gatheriug 
them.  Mr.  Gorrie  says  : — 


Swinging  from  the  face  of  a  rock  with  a  rope  round  his  waist,  and 
hearing  far  beneath  the  sullen  plunge  of  the  waves,  the  egg-gatherer 
fearlessly  pursued  his  dangerous  vocation.  An  anecdote,  related  by 
Mr.  John  Kerr,  Inspector  of  Schools,  illustrates  the  extraordinary 
coolness  which  some  of  the  islanders,  trained  to  this  calling,  display, 
when  placed  in  hazardous  circumstances.  On  one  occassion  an  egg- 
iratherer  creeping  cautiously  along  the  narrow  ledge  of  a  precipitous 
cliff,  came  to  a  sharp  angle  round  which  he  must  pass.  The  dilHculty 
of  rounding  the  angle  seemed  something  like  an  impossibility  when 
he  discovered  to  his  dismay  that  he  had  the  wrong  foot  first.  Tlie 
man,  hwever,  simply  paused,  took  a  sustaining  pinch  from  his  snutf- 
horn,  and  then,  making  an  agile  bound,  got  his  right  foot  first,  and  so 
mastered  the  difficulty.  A  friend  who  had  waited  for  his  ascent  said 
to  him  “  Man,  Johnnie,  were  ye  no  feared  ?”  “  Kh,  man,  if  I  had 

been  feared  I  wouldna  be  here.”  “  I  dare  say  that,”  replied  his  friend; 
“but  what  made  thee  think  of  taking  a  snuff  when  thou  were  in  such 
danger?”  '“Well,”  answered  the  egg-gatherer,  “I  thocht  I  was 
needn’t.’  * 

The  above  extract  can  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  merits  of 
the  volume  before  us,  teeming  as  it  does  with  historic  lore,  and 
descriptions  of  old  castles,  and  cathedrals,  baronies  and  barons. 
It  is  a  delightful  book,  and  will  be  perused  with  pleasure  by  all 
who  take  the  volume  into  their  hands. 

\  SMALL  volume  is  Remoter  Starts  in  the  Chnrch  Shf/ : 

being  a  Gallery  of  nncelehrnted  DivineSy  by  George  GUfiltany 
(Hodder,  and  Stoughton,)  containing  a  dozen  sketches  of 
inlaisters  of  various  denominations,  all  of  whom,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  lived,  worked,  and  died,  comparatively  speak¬ 
ing,  unknown  to  fame,  but  that  which  arises  from  the  praises  of 
tliose  among  whom  they  laboured,  and  whose  actions  and 
thoughts  they  influenced,  and  from  that  which  results  from  one 
or  two  successful  literary  efforts.  Many  of  the  names  will  be 
new  to  most  of  our  readers,  yet  the  brief  record  of  each  life  Mr. 
bilfiUaii  has  written  cannot  fail  in  being  interesting  to  all  who 
jove  to  hear  of  work  righteously  and  manfully  accomplished  by 
individuals  who  laboured  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  eternal 
deitinios  of  immortal  souls,  careless  of  the  reputation  and  fame 
J^hich  is  to  be  acquired  among  men.  One  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  memoirs  in  the  book  before  us  is  that  of  the  Rev.  Janies 
£>^m‘tty  of  Sunderland y  a  patriarch  among  the  Wesleyaiis,  and 
"ho,  ill  the  course  of  a  long  and  laborious  life,  has  accumulated 
n  large  library,  cwiitaining  some  rare  and  valuable  books,  and  a 
museum  stocked  with  curiosities  such  as  John  Wesley ink 
hnru  uud  umbrella  ;  a  piece  of  the  hair  of  Catheriue  Parr,  taken 
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out  ol  her  coftiii ;  a  canister  ot‘  prepared  meat,  taken  iVoiu 
ol'  the  arctic  regions  by  Captain  Parry,  left  on  the  wreck  of  the 
Fury ;  Robert  Rurns^  drinking  cup ;  and,  to  crown  all,  Jack 
Shepherd’s  lantern — a  most  singular  relic  for  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel.  The  Remoter  Stars  is  one  of  the  quietest  works 
our  author  has  ever  written  ;  it  is  not  so  marred  hy  that  wild 
exuberance  of  imagery  so  characteristic  of  the  productions  of 
Mr.  Gilfillan’s  pen,  still  it  it  is  not  entirely  free  from  traces 
of  indulgence  in  this  kind  ]  of  composition,  as,  for  instance 
wlicn  speaking  of  the  old  age  of  Dr.  Croly,  he  says,  “  On  his 
white,  lofty  head  began  to  shine — like  the  dawn  on  Mont 
“  Plane — the  beams  of  the  eternal  morning.”  In  a  description 
of  the  preaching  of  Dr.  John  Bruce,  he  speaks  of  liis  eve 
kindling  like  a  meteor ;  ”  while  he  condemns  Coleridge  as  a 
“  thief  of  the  celestial  species.”  Apart  from  these  slight 
blemishes,  all  the  ‘‘  stars,”  contained  in  this  volume  an 
worthy  of  being  gazed  ut.  It  is  a  book  for  Sunday  afternoon 
reading,  and  as  such  will  doubtless  find  acceptance  with  many 
readers. 


THIS  work,  A  Rook  about  Dominies:  being  the  Re  fleet  iom 
ReeoUeetions  of  a  Member  of  the  Profession  ( Kdiiiburgh: 
William  P.  Nimmo),  is  evidently  written  by  one  wlio  under¬ 
stands  what  he  is  writing  about,  and  is  well  acquainted  with 
schools,  schoolmasters  and  sclioolboys.  The  volume  is  one  to  k' 
read  by  all  dominies  who  wish  to  make  their  profession  one  cf 
power  and  usefulness  ;  the  information  it  contains  is  conveyed  in 
a  chatty,  garrulous,  yet  pleasant  manner ;  it  is  as  if  the  author 
took  his  reader  familiarlv  by  the  button  of  the  coat,  and  in  a 
confidential  tone  poured  into  his  ear  all  he  knew  conceniins 
schoolmasters  and  scholars,  narrating  his  own  life  and  exixTieim 
— liow  he  became  a  dominie  ;  the  difficulties,  vexations,  dangir\ 
work,  and  dreams  of  a  domine ;  the  nature  of  boys,  tlieir  variou' 
traits  of  character ;  the  ability,  energy,  pluck  and  temper  of  boy< 
and  how  they  all  come  into  active  play  during  the  period 
school  life.  The  volume  is  eminently  a  readable  one,  and  is  not 
deficient  in  passiiges  of  real  pathos,  and  instances  of  sehoollKy 
magnanimity  and  generosity :  as  an  illustration  of  tlie  patlms 
the  volume  contains,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  chapter  on  the 
“  Day-dreams  of  a  Domine,”  where  the  author  communicates  to 
liis  readers  tlie  unutterable  sadness ‘‘of  his  lonely  life,  and  tlu* 
“reason  why  he  has  no  cheerful  fireside,  like  the  schoolmaster  in 
“Longfellow’s  ‘Kavanah  ”  and  also  to  that  chapttT  entitM. 
“Tlie  two  gr(‘at  Sorrows  of  the  Dominie,”  Inung  an  aeeouiit 
the  boy  who 
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'  '  .  .  .  was  taken  from  liis  mates,  ami  died 

III  childliood,  ere  he  was  full  twelve  years  old; 

while,  in  illustration  of  the  magnanimity  and  generosity  of 
1  l)ovs,  the  author  tells  us  that  This  very'  day',  as  I  was  going  to 
“  punish  a  timid,  shrinking  boy,  who  had  committed  a  grievous 
L  “  otfeiice  against  my'  Medo- Persic  laws,  his  class-mates  begged 
i  “  him  otf,  and  by  a  large  majority  agreed  to  learn  an  extra  lesson 
“  if  he  were  not  punished ;  and  lately,  when  I  was  going  to  punish 
‘■a  bov  for  an  injury  done  to  a  companion,  that  companion  camo 
*•  to  me  privately  and  entreated  me  to  let  him  take  the  punish- 
inent  instead.”  As  an  addendum,  or  sequel,  to  the  Book  about 
Dominies,”  we  have  by'  the  same  author — A  Book  about  Bof/s^ 
hif  A.R.Ifopc.  (William  P.  Ximmo.)  This  volume,  however,  is  not 
so  ably  written  and  by  no  means  so  cheerful,  pleasant,  and 
chatty  as  the  other ;  the  information  and  instruction  it  convey's 
mi^lit  have  been  presented  in  a  much  smaller  space  than  the 
author  here  occupies  ;  besides  which  there  are  traces  of  conceit 
throughout  the  volume,  which  inclines  the  reader  to  think  that 
Mr.  Hope  is  very  well  satisfied  with  himself  and  his  abilities  as 
a  schoolmaster,  and,  on  the  whole,  doubts  whether  another 
(louiinie  is  to  be  found  of  equal  potential  power  to  himself.  But 
in  spite  of  this  failing,  the  chapters  on  ‘‘  The  Troubles  of  Boy's” 
are  truthful,  and  not  wanting  in  humour,  while  those  on 
“Peculiar  Boy's”  and  “  Boy's’  llooks”  are  clever  and  spirited, 
and  well  worthy'  of  perusal.  All  readers,  who  wish  to  know 
something  about  a  dominie’s  life,  and  the  ways  and  habits  of 
boys,  cannot  do  better  than  purchase  Mr.  Hope’s  two  volumes. 


\  STORY  which  will  be  read  with  much  pleasure  is  T/ie 
T(co  Lives  of  Wil/red  Harris^  Fmlcrick'^Wedmore.  (T. 
Cautley  Newby.)  A  quiet  sense  of  enjoyment  will  be  expe- 
ronced  by  all  who  love  to  peruse  a  quiet  and  simple  story.  The 
author  does  not  aim  at  producing  any'  startling  situations  or 
strikingly  effective  scenes,  neither  does  he  attempt  to  claim  the 
rtader’s  attention  by  a  very  common  artifice  of  novel  writers, 
delineating  some  painfully  abnormal  character :  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  all  the  characters  in  this  one  volumed  novel  are  very^ 
natural  every-day  characters,  and  such  as  almost  any  reader 
may  have  himself  seen  and  known.  The  shortness  of  the  story 
<loe3  not  give  the  author  an  opportunity  of  fully  developing  the 
character  of  his  heroine  and  hero  ;  yet  we  gain  a  tolerable  con¬ 
ception  of  the  stuff  of  which  they  were  made,  by  the  time  we 
have  arrived  at  the  last  page.  Wilfred  Harris  was  a  literary 
?^ntleman,  who,  having  fallen  deeply  in  love  with  a  young  lady, 
named  Edith  Foster,  and  finding  the  lady  not  indisposed  to  ac- 
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copt  himself  and  his  love,  provided  mamma  consents,  waits  upon 
Mrs.  Foster,  who  resided  at  Bath,  to  w^hom  he  proposscd  for  her 
daii^^hter’s  hand,  stating  what  his  income  is  and  prospects  are; 
he  finds  Mrs.  Foster  in  no  way  willing  to  advance  his  suit,  but 
decidedly  adverse  to  it :  she  is  a  vain,  shallow,  and  worldlv 
woman,  and  is  bent  ii])on  her  daughter  making  a  match  ;  anil 
so  AVilfred  Harris  relinquishes  his  literary  engagement,  and 
enters  into  the  wdne  trade,  that  he  may  speedily  be  enabled  to 
realize  a  fortune,  so  as  to  be  able  to  w^aive  all  iMrs.  Fosters 
objections,  by  offering  her  daughter  such  a  home  and  station, 
which,  as  a  literary  man,  he  would  never  be  able  to  offer.  After 
two  years^  toil  and  speculation,  he  again  makes  his  appearance 
before  Airs.  Foster,  but  only  to  meet  a  more  decided  rejection  of 
his  suit  than  before.  In  disgust  he  quits  his  commercial  pur¬ 
suit,  and  returns  to  literature,  endeavouring  in  the  absorption  of 
study  to  lose  the  regret  he  naturally  experienced  at  the  non¬ 
success  of  his  love.  We  follow  his  fortune  no  farther  ;  but  it  is 
with  such  simple  materials  as  these  that  our  author  has  written 
a  very  effective  story.  Perhaps  he  exhibits  a  little  bad  taste  in 
his  criticisms  of  living  actresses;  for  though  in  so  doing  he 
places  them  under  an  assumed  name,  yet,  to  any  one  acquainted 
w’ith  the  world  in  which  actors  and  actresses  play  their  little 
part,  the  real  persons  are  easily  recognised.  Aliss  Hester 
Kettering  w  ill  speedily  have  her  name  abbreviated,  while  that 
young  lady^s  detractors  will  as  speedily  be  tickled  with  tluir 
original  designations.  As  we  have  said,  the  story  is  a  quiet 
one,  and  yet  full  of  interest,  and  will  amply  repay  the  short 
time  it  takes  to  run  through  its  three  hundred  pages. 


